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THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 





—_— 


The report furnished for the present week will be 


fund full of interest. 

Whether we are to have negotiation for peace, or 
whether the war is to be prolonged, is probably known 
to the govereine | “ oc ne 2 Ya nothing that can 

ended upon has yet transpired. 

MT bearer dent from Washington on the 28th of July 
with the d spatch addressed to the Mexican Minister of 
Foreign Aff irs, reached Commodore Conner, off Vera 
Cruz, via Pensacola. Mobile, New Ovleans, and Brazos, 
by aid of steamers, We., on the 25th of August. They 
were sent to Vera Cruz on th: 26:h. They were for- 
warded to the City of Mexico, and a reply reached 
Commodore Conner from thence on the 6th September, 
who despatched it immediately by the steamer Princeton 
ty Pensacola. where it arrived on the 10:h and reached 
the city of Washington on the 19th inst. [Commodore 
Peary. in the steamer Spitfire, reached the squadron off 
Vera Cruz on the 6:h inst., in 8 days from New York.] 

The delay of the bearer of the Presideni’s despa'ches, 
had the effect of placing his propositions betore the San- 
ta Anna dynasty, instead of that of Paredes. Whilst the 
messenger, was on his “winding way? Paredes was su- 
perseded and imprisoned, and the partizans of Santa 
Anna had succeeded to power. aL: 

When the British steamer Arab, on board of which it 


F wag Rnown that Santa Anna would attempt to reach 


Vera Cruz, arrived in sight of the blockading squadron, 
Commodore Conner lett the flag ship and went on board 
of the steamer PRINCETON, it was presumed lor the great- 
er certainty of intercepting the Arab. The Princeton, 
however, did not overhaul her. 

The St. Mary’s, sloop of war, however, happened to 
spy the Arab, overhauled her, and sent an officer on 
board. : 

ft isstated that the officera in Santa Anna’s suite ap- 
peared much alarmed. The boarding officer was 1n- 
vied to the cabin, to which Santa Aina was said to be 
confined by indisposition. He received the American 
dficer with great cordiality, and banded him a no'e,— 
upon perusing of which, the officer took leave,—and the 
Arab proceeded to the blockaded port. ; 

A-counts say that Santa Ansa was not received a! 
Vera Cruz on landing, with the cordtality which he had 
anticipated. After he had an opportusity to address 
them, more enthusiasin was awakened, and 500 truops 
proceeded towards the capitol, to which Almonte and 
Rejon had already repaired. Santa Anna proceeded to 
ahacienda sone distance on the route, where he re- 
mained to recrutt. 

Whether Almonte and Rejon were installed, or whe- 
ther Selas, who superseded Paredes was stil! at the head 
ot the Mexiean government when President Polk’s offer 
lonegotiate reached the city of Mexico, we have not as- 
eerained, nor of course, du we know what Secretary of 
Voreign Affairs they were ianded to, or who replied. 

The impressio., derived from rumours at Pensecola, 
Mobile, and Washington, and which the public journals 
spread, was, that the Mexican Authority—tor he time 
being, had refused to enter into negotiations, unless the 
invading army was withdrawn. O hers bad it, that they 
demanded an armistice as a preliminary to receiving a 
Minister. . 

The last Washington “Union” however asserts, that 
“he publie journals are under erroneous impressions 
abortthe despatches brought by the Princeton,”—and 
tdds—""Whatever decision Mexico has made, if any, 
hag not yet transpired before the public.” Nothing can 
beinferred from this language. 

The Washington correspondent of the N. York Jour- 
hal of Commerce, argves, after reviewing the reports, that 
he Mexican government, “if it will only hold still long 
enough’? will be obliged by neces-ily to treat,- -but con- 
Cludes his very next paragraph by saying—“A difficult 
may arise fom the extravagance of our demands. If 
We have demanded the Calit rnias, as a sine qua non, as 
Well as the Rio Gra ade tor a boundary, and the payment 
lindemnities, Mexico may prefer war as the aliernative, 
ind Kuropean powers may consider our course as un- 
sonable and an unjust interference with the commer- 
Cla! Interests of aeutrals.” 
he New Orleans Courier, of the 16th, says, a letter 
lahighly respectable mercantile house dated Vera 

'uz, Sept. 5, states that the Mexican Executive has re- 
Jecled the overtures of our government, on the ground 
hat the subject of peace cannot be treated of by their 
‘Xecutive, Without the sanctiun of Congress, which will 
hot be in session till December. 


Meptavion. Meantime, a new or rather an imposing 
‘ature is introduced into the concern. 
to what has passed in the British parliament, it ap- 
Pears that their government did propose the mediation 
some, Peace between Mexico and the United States, 
me time since. The Washington Union gave the 
— to understand that no such proposition had been 
wes dk ae British minister states that the proposition 
Qsuch form as left it optiuvnal with our governinent 
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to answer or not, and that no answer was given,—but 
that the offer has again been made, and in such a way 
as to require an answer. 

The Onion now says: “As to British mediation in the 
war with Mexico, there can be no doubt, we think, as 
to the almost unanimous sentiment of this country, con- 
cerning it. We have all alung, and in every¥orm, prot: 
fered to Mexico negotiation in an amicable spirit. On 
our part, therefore, no mediation is called for. If the 
British government can, by its counsels, persuade Mex- 
ico to awake to her true interests and to meet usin a) 
spirit of justice in such a negotiation, there can be no} 
reasonable objection on our part, that such counsels 
should be given. But English interference in any fori, 
to fix the terms or prescribe the conditions of peace, is ot 
to be sanctioned, and cannot be sanctioned for a mo- 
ment, We know our own rights, and our own wrongs; 
Eagland can tell us nothing of either; we shali redress 
the one and we shail vindicate the other; and we must 
be left to ourselves to judge of the sufficiency and the 
seasonableness of that vindication and that redress. 

“Much less can we be expected to suspend for one 
moment the vigorous employment of all the means which 
, We nay possess for such a vindication of our rights and 
; our hoaor. Such a suspension of our arms is forbidden 
i by all the military aspects of the case. It would demo- 
ralize and paralyze our army of volunteers. In the ve- | 
ry midst of such an armistice, while all the expenses of | 
our army were still accruing, the terms of enlistment 
might expire. and our volunteer army be virtually dis- 
banded. In a word, such a suspension of our opera: 
tions has already been declared by our government to 
be plainly inadmissable. ‘I‘here can be, as the presi- 
dent declared in his message, no suspension of hostili- 
ties til a treaty has been ‘made and ratified.’ ” 

From this,we conclude that the proposed mediation will 
be rejected by our government. ‘l‘he rumor is, that such 
was the decision of a cabinet council held on the 22d | 
instant. 

It is of some importance to notice, by the way, that | 
some of the Freneh journals are joud.y complaining 
that the British ministry had vot observed that cordialt- 
ty which was to have been expecied from them, towards 
the French government, in a case where the interests of 
the two countries were so mutual, as in this of arbitrat- 
ing a peace between the United States and Mexico. 

It is quite probable that those {wo governinents under- 
stand each other on the subject. 

Upon the whole, it looks at present very much as if 
we should have the war fur some time yet. 

If it continues Jong, as we have often observed, it will 
be almost impossible io confine the dispute to the present | 
parties. 





Or THE PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN, details will be 
found under the respective divisivus. It will be seen, 


crops. Purchasers were reluctant io operate, and 
| business was dull on the 3ist ult. Wheat declined 
| 2s. per quarter below the rate current on that da 
| week, [For particulars see “grain crops of 1846” 
in this number. ] 

Mi polato crop, is a decided failure, owing to the 
| rot. 
|  Turnips vield a great crop this season. 

Indian corn, was held at 21s. to 30s. per quarter. — 
There was much enquiry for this article and a 
firm at Limerick, has sent orders for a dozen care 
goes. 

Flour. On the Ist inst. there was a fair demand 
for good western canal flour at 26s. to 28s. per bbl. 
Fiour was in demand at Havre. Sales have been 
at 32. and 33f. to arrive. 

“Apples have failed this season in England, and will 
be in demand. 

Cotton, since the 28th ult. has been very animated. 
Large Icts taken at a quarter of a penny advance in 
prices on some qualities. The advance 1s fully ith 
on aii descriptions. This was occasioned by the ac- 
count brought by the Hibernia that the crop would 
be late and sha 

_ Money marke. Her B. M. ship of the line Ame- 
rica, had arrive? in England with $6,000,000 in spe- 
ci, ccllectea on the west coast of Mexico and in 
Peru end Chili. 

The hank has lowered its rate of interest to 3 per 
cent., and the effect has been visible in. improving 
the price of public funds. This movement gives 





| greater facilities to trade, and is intended to obviate 


all consequeuces of the failure of the potato crop. 
In thus acting, the directors have incurred some 
censure, counter-balanced by a more general meed 
of praise. The share market has an upward ten- 
dency. 

_ The news from America announcing that the Ame- 
rican government had made overtures of peace to 
the Mexican republic, caused a great change in the 
aspect of Mexican affairs, and produced quite a re- 
vojution in the market value of that stock. 

The London Times of the 1st mnst., speaking of this 
great change in the price of Mexican securities 
says: “Thus the appearance of the market has. in 
less than a week, been wholly reversed, and the spe- 
culators, from a state of despondency, now look 
with much confidence towards the termination of the 
long pending dispute between America and Mexico.” 

American stocks, continue neglected, and the ace 








that the ports of the Californias, un the Pacific, were 
taken possession of by Commodore Sioat, just before 
Capt. Stockton, in the frigate Congress, r- ached there. | 


THE ARMY OF occuPATIoN. ‘The extracis which we | 
furnish from the Washington Union, evince somewhat | 
of impatience at the long detention on the Rio G.ande, | 
of General T'aylor’s division. For the cause of that de- 
lay, the commander is certainly not chargeable. The | 
difficulties which he and his troops had to contend with, | 
will be judged of by the letters which we publish from | 
those who are suff-ring under them. General Taylor 
having already been placed in a_ predicament which 
startled the whole country, and required uuprecedented 
fighting to extricate himself from, will naturally be can- 
tious not to be so trapped again. ‘The Union should 
first shoW that General Taylor had sufficient supplies 
and transports forwarded to him to enable him to move 
into the interior with safety, before implying a censure 
for the delay of Genera! Taylor’s division on the Del | 
Norte. Even to the last dates he had to rely upon his 
own expedients to obtain mules, from Mexicans, in_place 
of horses or wagons which have not to this time been 
furnished in sufficient quantities to authorise a move- 
ment distant from his depots and supplies. 
i er a os bet see 

FOREIGN. 

The Cambria, steamer, left Liverpool on the 4th | 
and reached Boston on the 18th instant, with 133 
passengers, amongst which were the hon. Washing- 
ton Irving, our late minister to Spain, and D. May- 
nords, Esq., bearer of despatches; Rev. E. N. Kirk, 
Rev. Dr. Dewitt, and the celebrated Cruikshanks, 
the caricaturist. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The grain crop, of the British islands has been 
gathered, and is considered to bea fair average 
crop. 

The wheat market, has been fluctuating. It ad- 
vanced 4s. per quarter on the 24th ult., and a further 
rise took place. Subsequently the weather changed 
for the better, permitting the agriculturists to secure 


Ts 

















counts of the stock market on your side are not cal- 
culated to revive the demand. Some Pennsylvania 
5 per cents have been forced off at 59, and some In- 
diana at 27; per cent. [Baring & Co.’s Circular. 
Freighis, in American bottoms were not active, ale 
though a partial advance had been obtained on some. 


‘Yhe accounts from the English manufacturing 
districts are more cheering. 


Rice—Rrapidly advaced;no Am. cleaned car. here, 


but prices for English dressed raised 30s. to 36s. du- 
ty paid. 


Cloversced. Accounts from all parts of England 
concur in the prospect of a very large crop, of red 
especially, and should the present extremely favor- 
able weather continue a short time longer, we may 
be in a condition to export instead of requiring fo- 
reign supplies. 


Iron. British bar iron, rails, and Scotch pig, ex- 
ceedingly firm, and generally held at higher prices 
but with an order in hand we think we still could 
buy bar at £8 10s., and rails at £9 10s. free on board 
in Wales. Swedish 11 to £11 10s. in bond, Arch. 


angle £13 10s. 
TURKEY. 
Religious toleration, seems to be the reigning im- 


|pulse abroad. The Constitutionel announces that 
‘the Turkish government had granted the Trappists 


'an extent of ground, near Tophana, a small v; 
in the neighborhood of Constentinopie, to csisblisitn 
_model farm. Two monks of La Trappe had already 
repaired io the spot to make the necessar arrange- 
ments for the foundation of that new eateblishment 
The Epoque announces the departure for London 
of Prince Callimaki, minister p!| ipotentiary of the 
porte of the court of England. a tt those who knew 
the prince,” says the Epoque, “during his long stay 
_in Paris, cannot but rejoice in his appointment. The 
| choice of a Christian to fill so elevated a post doeg 
| grest honor to the Sulten. It is an additional pledgs 
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given by him tothe friends of civilization, and a 
confirmation of the sentiments of justice with which 
he is animated towards all his subjects. The fa- 
mily of Prince Callimaki occupied during several 
centuries eminent offices in Turkey with equal dis- 
tinction and loyalty. The father of the new minis 
ter to England. was hospodar of Moldavia, and af- 
terwards of Wallachia, and the first of those pro- | 
vinces was indebted to him for the reform of several | 


of its laws.” 

ARABIA. 4 

Cholera.—Alexandria, Jug. 10. We have intelli- 

gence of the appearance of cholera in a very aggra- 
vated form, at Medina, in Arabia Felix. So many 
as three hundred deaths a day have occurred. St ap- 
pears the disease broke out at Mocha, subsequent to 
its quitting Aden, and has travelled all along the | 
coast to the Red Sea, northward, in the direction of | 
the place named. Rumors of its appearance at Suez 
and Cairo have reached this place, but the fact wants 


confirmation. 
PALESTINE. 

Famine. Letters recently received from Jerusa- 
lem state that all Palestine is a prey to the horrors 
of famine, caused by the drying up of the rivers and 
streams. At Safet numerous persons had died for 
want of food. 

Great interest has been taken and expenses incur- 
red in furnishing bishops and missionaries to this un 
fortunate people. Who will now furnish them with 
bread and water? 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

Caffre war. At the Cape of Good Hope, on the 
18th of May, ten thousand Caffres, who had swarm- 
ed around Fort Peddie, were dispersed by artiilery 
and rockets, leaving a large number of dead. The 
firing having frightened the cattle which were gath- 
ered beneath the walls of the fort for protection, 
they broke loose, and 4,000) or 5,000 were captured 
by the Caffres. 

On the 18th of June a thousand Caffres were sur- 
prised between two parties of the British. They 
defended themselves gallantly, but several hundred 
of them were galloped over and cut down in re- 
treat. 








MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES, 


ParwiaMent—Relations with the United Stales.— 
The queen’s speech; proroguing parliament, contains 
the fuliowing paragraph: ; BS 

“Her majesty feels the greatest satisfaction in re- 
flecting that her majesty’s efforts to settle in a man- 
ner consistent with national honor the conflicting 
claims of Great Britain and the United States with 
respect tothe territory on the northwest coast of 
America have been completely successful.” 


MEDIATION OFFERED IN EXPLICIT TERMS. 


House of Commons, Monday, Jugust 24. 
Lord GrorcE Brentinu called the atieniton of the 
house tu the present state of affairs between the Uni- 
ted States and Mexico. This country had a great 
ynterest in Mexico, inasmuch as our annual exports 


After several remarks on the unjustifiable charac- 
ter of the means by which the United States were 
working out their schemes of territorial aggrandize- 
ment, he asked Lord Palmerston to explain the ex- 
isting state of our relations with Mexico, and press- 
ed upon him, at the same time, the expediency of 
our taking some immediate steps to prevent the an- 
nexation of Mexico to the United States, and to put 
an end tothe hostilities now prevailing between 
those two countries. He reminded Lord Palmerston 
that on the 29th of June last, the then minister of 
the crown had told-the house that the packet, which 
sailed on the 3d of June, had taken out an offer of 
mediation on the part of this country to the United 
States. Now it was stated by the official organ of 
of the American government that no such offer of 
mediation had been signified to or made by Mr. Pa- 
kenham, our minister at Washington. He conclud- 
ed by asking Lord Palmerston what was the true 
state of the case with respect to this offer of media- 
tion? 

Viscount PaLmerston—I shall have great pleasure 
in giving my noble friend an answer to the question 
he has put. I trust, however, that the house will 
think I am pursuing that course which is most befit- 
ting the position I hold if 1 do not follow my noble 
friend into those observations which he has made 
upon the past transactions between this country and 
the United States, Mexico and Texas, and the an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States. These are 
matters which belong to past periods; the facts are 
historically known; and it is not, I think, necessary 
or useful for me at present to express any opinion 
upon them. Sir, my noble friend has expressed 
opinions as to the injury which must accrue to Bri- 
tish interests from the war now going on between 
Mexico and the United States. I entirely concur 
with my noble friend that in the present state of in- 
ternational relations in the civilized world it is im- 
possible that any great war can be carried on be- 
tween any two considerable and independent states 
without that war affecting prejudicially the commer- 
cial interest of all other countries which may have 
relations of commerce with the two contending par- 
tres. And in proportion as commerce increases, in 
proportion as commerce is freed from all those re- 
straints which tend to limit and circumscribe its ex- 
tent, in that proportion will it be the interests of all 
nations that peace should universally prevail.— 
Therefore do | look with greater satisfaction upon 
the progress which has lately been made by those 
doctrines of extended commerce which appear to me 
to afford additional security for the maintainance of 
peace all over the world. I think, however, my no- 
ble friend has in some degree exaggerated the facil- 
ity with which, in his opinion, the United States may 
establish their authority and dominion over the ter- 
ritories of Mexico. ‘ihuse territories are vast im 
their extent, and in proportion to their vastness is 
enhanced the difficulty of carrying on military opera- 


a 


Britain of the quality of impartiality which should 
have belonged to a mediator. If that discussion had 
ended in rupture between Great Britain and the 
United States, our mediation, of course, between the 
United States and Mexico would have been out of 
the question. The offer, therefore, wnich was made 
to the United States was in effect this—that if the 
United States were disposed to accept the mediation 
of Great Britain that mediation would be frankly of. 
fered and tendered. 1 think that was going as far as 
in the existing state of things the government of 
Great Britain could properly have gone. The goy. 
ernment of the United States, however, considerin 
what I have already stated with respect to the posi- 
tion in which the Oregon question had placed Great 
Britain towerd the United States, did not think it 
expedient to express any wish upon the subject, and 
therefore no answer was sent, it being understood by 
the government of the United States that the com. 
munication was not one which necessarily required 
an answer, that they were leit at liberty to act upon 
it if they pleased, but that no umbrage would be ta. 
ken by this country if they abstained from taking any 
steps consequent upon it. 


1 had, however, an interview not Ieng ago with 
Mr. McLane, the American minister, who, ! am sor. 
ry to say, was obliged on account of his health, to 
retire from his post here and return to the United 
States. Jam sure every body who has had the good 
fortune of knowing that distinguished man will 
greatly regret that the two countries have lost the 
benefit of his service here as the organ of communi- 
cation between the two governments. 1 am satisfied 
that, whoever the United States may think fit to send 
in his place, no man can be sent who can haveat 
heart more strongly than he has the maintenance of 
good relations between the United States and Eng. 
land, or who can be possessed in a higher degree of 
all those qualities which might enable him to earry 
that wish intoeffect. 1 found from Mr. McLane 
that such as I had described had been the under- 
standing of the United States; and as, fortunately it 
has fallen to my lot, since J] have held the seals of 
the foreign department, to exchange with Mr. Me- 
Lane the ratificetions of a convention with the Uni- 
ted States for settling the Oregon question, J, on the 
part of her majesty’s government, have instructed 
Mr. Pakenham now to make the renewed offer of 
inediation, in a shape that shall require an auswer 
from the United States. 


A corresponding communication has been made to 
the government of Mexico, and, therefore, the offer 
having now been made to both the contending par- 
ies, it will depend on the answers we may receive 
to these communications in what degree the govern: 
ment of this country may be successful in bringing to 
an amicable settlement, a difference which I am sure 
all the well-wishers of both Mexico and the United 
States would rejoice to see terminated. There is 





tions of an aggressive character within their limits. 
That country is occupied by a very large population, 
of from eight to ten millions of inhabitants, of a race 











to it amounted to $5,000,000 a year, as the British ca- 
pital invested in its mines amounted to at least $10,- 
000,000, and as the public debt of Mexico to this 
country amounted to nearly as much more. War, 
therefore, between the United States and Mexico 
must be extremely injurious to British commercial 


interests; and if it should end in the conquest of ; 


Mexico by the United States, he feared that the Bri- 
tish debt in Mexico would follow the fate of the 
debts owing by the United States themselves to this 
country. Besides, if the United States became mas- 
ters.of Mexico, they would in consequence of their 


having already annexed Texas to themselves, stand | 


at once in front and in rear of our West Indian colo- 
nies. 

He then entered into a history of the various ag- 
gressive measures by which the United States had 
first of ai) annexed ‘Texas, and by which they were 
now attempting to annex Mexico and California.—- 
Unless there was an end put to the war now existing 
between Mexico and the United States, by the firm 
and earnest mediation of this country, it would Jead 
to results most unfavorable to Briiish interests. He 
argued that there never was a case of more unjustif- 
able aggression than that of the United States upon 
Mexico, and that as the annexation of Texas was 
the test for president of the United States at the last 
presidential election, so would the annexation of Ca- 

ifornia, if pot of the entire of Mexico, be the test at 

he election of president in the year 1848. 
ing possession of Matamoros the United States had 
gained the key of Central Mexico, and were thereby 
enabled to introduce their manufactures into it with- 
out payment of any duties. They had thus won pos- 
session of the commerce of Mexico, which was in 
itseif a serious blow to the commercial manufactur- 
ing interests of Great Britain. 


Jifierent from the people of the United States, and of 
a religion different from that of the United States, 
| though it might be easy for the United States to in- 
corporate with the Union a country like Texas, filled 


and inhabited almost entirely by United States set- 


| tlers, the question, ] can assure my noble friend and 
the house, becomes very different when it appiies to 
the annexation of territories much more thickly peo- 
pled, and inhabited by a race different in those two 
| respects from the race which wishes to possess them. 

j will, however, say nothing which shall @n any 
degree affect that character of impartiality «hich be- 
fits a goveinment that offers its mediation between 
| contending parties. 
curacy Of the statement which was made by her ma- 


seried lo have been tendered by them, of mediation 
between the two parties. lam glad, in justice to 
our predecessors, that my noble triend bas enabled 
me to set that question right. 





i 


honorable baronet at the head of her majesty’s guv- 
| abd also communicatec to Mexico, which her majes- 
| ty’s late government undeérstoud and meant to be an 
offer of mediation. ‘That offer was, | think, properly 
conveyed, in terms which left great latitude of inter- 
pretation to the government of the United States.— 
| 
| ity which befits the character of a mediator. The 
| question between this country and the United States 


; 


lime been finally settled. 


| 


; 


My noble friend doubts the ac- 


jesty’s Jale government with respect to the offer as- 
jesty - } 


: ‘The facts are shortly | 
ihese:—It is perfectly true, as asserted by the right | 


| ernment, that an offer was made to the United States, 


Our position with respect to the United States was 


In gain- | at that time not the position of unbiassed impartial- 


| with respoct to the Oregon territory had not at that 


another point] think of some importance, as illus. 
trative of general principles—that the United States 
‘having found themselves engaged in a war with 
| Mexico which involved the necessity of greet addi- 
tional expenditure, military and naval, and finding 
that their revenue was insufficient to meet that i- 
creased deniand, bethought themselves how that re- 
venue might be increased. What was the step whicl 
the government of the United States took for that 
purpose? 

That step was to lower the duties on imports.— 
They said these high protecting duties might be all 
very well in time of peace, when the revenue is 0! 
less object to us, but we must abandon them now 
that the commencement of war required a great 
augmentation of our resources. That circumstance 
is a strong illustration of the truth of those doctrine 
which go to show that freedom of commercial miler 
course not only conduces to the development of th 
commercial industry of a country, but is the surest 
foundation of an augmenting and prosperous reve 
nue. 


Mr. D’lsrarxi considered the reply of Lord Fa 
merston to be anything but satisfactory. He msh¥ 
ed on the necessiiy of our arresting, in a deterwitt" 
spirit, the system on which the United States were 
aclliig—a system which menaced at once our Nort 
| American and West Indian colonies, and evinced 4 
disgraceful desire of universal) empire. 

Mr. Bernat expressed his satisfaction - 
speech of Lord Palmerston, and contended that" : 
ought to wait and see what answer would be returi 
ed by the United States to his jast communication 

Mr. WakLey said be considered the speec! . 
Lord Palmerston to be the speech of a peaceiul ~ 
ister. He was delighted to hear that the noble a 
| was anxious for the restoration of peace between t 





at the 





4s was impossible, notwithstanding the negotiations | United States and Mexico, and hoped that he wo" 
then going on, tbat that question might have assum- | not change his policy. 
led acharacter which would have divested Great | 


Here the discussion dropped. 
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EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Wm. G. Moorhead, of Ohio, to be consul of the U. 


§. at Valparaiso, in the place of Eben R. Door, re- 


called. 


George Latimer, of Pennsylvania, to be Consul of 
the United States for the port of St. Johns, in the Isl- 
and of Puerto Rico, in the place of Henry G. Hub- 


bard, deceased. 
ConsuLs. 


gal for the port of Charleston and the State of South 
Carolina. 
NavaLt JouRNAL. 
The U. S. Steamer Princeten reached Pensacola 
on the 10th, with lieutenant H. Y. Purviance, bearer 
of despatches in reply to those sent from our Depart- 


ment of State in July last to the Mexican Minister of 
The Princeton left the squadron off 


foreign affairs. 
Vera Cruz, on the 6th inst. 

Captured.—The Princeton brought the mate, Mr. 
N. Meyer and part of the crew of the brig Nayade, of 
Hamburg, captured by the U. S. brig Somers, for at- 
tempting to force the blockade. The Nayade sailed 
for New Orleans under charge of Lieut. Berryman— 
we passed her in lat. 21 54 N. long. 94 19 W. 

The U.S. frigaie Potomac, arrived at Pensacola on 
the 9th from Vera Cruz. Her crew is suffering with 
scurvy. 

The Raritan frigate, was to sail from Pensacola for 
Vera Cruz, on the | Oth. 

The U.S. Steamer Mississippi, was to leave Pensaco- 
laon the the 12th, for Vera Cruz. 


Navat.—The U. 8. ship Vincennes, Capt. Paulding, 
arrived at Amoy, June 4th, from Hong Kong. 

The U.S. ship Columbus, Com. Biddle, from do., 
arrived at Amoy, June 5th. 

The U. S. sloop-of-war Dale, had sailed from Rio 
de Janeiro, on the 5th of August for the Pacific. 

The U. 8. ship Saratoga, just arrived at Rio from 
Boston, was to follow the Dale ina few days. 

The U.S. brig Bainbridge, was ordered to the Riv- 
er Plate to await the arrival of the U.S. ship Preble 
before her return home. 

The U.S. sloop Plymouth, was to leave for the U. 
States with a convoy about the L1th of August. 

The U. 8. frigate Constitution, Capt. Percival, sailed 
witha number of vessels for the U. States on the 5th 
of August. 





Crew or THe Truxton. 
U. 8. Scnooner Fuirt, ? 
Orr Vera Crvz, August 25th, 1846. ¢ 

Dear Sir:—Having the honor of being a friend of 
your son’s [ take the liberty of addressing you to alle- 
Viate the solicitude of your family on the receipt of 
the news of the loss of his vessel, and the capture of 
her officers and erew by the enemy, with the excep- 
on of Lieuts. Hunter and Berryman. 

The former gentleman informs me that your son 
was quite well when he left the vessel, and speaks in 
the highest terms of his conduct on the emergency. 

I would also state that the officers are enjoying all 
the honors of war, and are residing with the Lieuten- 
ant Governor at Tuspan—a person very kindly dispo- 
‘ed towards them—and that the province itself has 
declared for peace. As the Mexican Government 
are in our debt a number of prisoners, your son's de- 
tention must be a short one. Sincerely hoping that 
your son will shortly be restored to you. 

I remain your ob’t serv’t. 
; Gro. Harrison Srarr, U.S. N. 
l'o Col. Banxuran, U.S. A. 





OrriciaL.—GeneraL Orver. 
my rBeons of the fleet, and surgeons of more than 
veive years, will rank with commanders. 
Surgeons of less than twelve years, with Lieuts. 
assed assistant surgeons, next after Lieuts. 
Assistant surgeons, not passed, next after masters. 
Command 
gtade, when on duty 
medical officers, 


; his order confers no authority to exercise milita- 
ommand, and no additional right to quarters. 


Von Georce Bancrort. 
“rity Department, August 31, 1846. 


ry 


The President of the U. S. has recogni- 
sed Henrique Thaideu Street as Vice Consul of Portu- 


—_—— 
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of the U. States, unless he shall have been examined 
and approved by aboard, to be designated for that 
| purpose by the Secretary of the Navy. 

No person shall hereafter receive the appointment 
of boatswain, gunner, carpenter, or sailmaker in the 
navy of the United States, unless he shall have been 
examined and approved by a board, to be designated 
for that purpose by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Georce BancrortT. 

Navy Department, August 17, 1846. 

NaTionaL OpservaTory. 
Navy Deparrment, 2? 
March 6, 1846. § 

Sir: Desirous that the numerous and able corps 
employed at the National Observatory at Washing- 
ton may produce results important to maritime science 
and to the navy, J approve your course in making the 
series of astronomical observations more immediate- 
ly necessary for the preparation of a nauticai al- 
manac. 

The country expects also, that the observatory will 
/make adequate contributions to astronomical science. 
The two most celebrated European catalogues of the 
stars, ‘“‘Bessel’s Zone Observations” and Struve’s 
“Dorpat Catalogue of Double Stara,” having exten- 
ded only to fifteen degrees south of the equator, and 
the Washington observatory, by its geographical posi- 
tion, commanding a zone of fifteen degrees further 
south, and being provided with all instruments requi- 
site for extending those catalogues, you are hereby 
authorized and directed to enter upon the observation 
of the heavens, commencing at the lowest parallel of 
south declination which you may find practicable.-— 
You will embrace in your catalogues all stars—even 
of the smallest magnitude—which your instruments 
can accurately observe. You will, when convenient, 
make duplicate observations of stars for each cata- 
| logue; and, when time permits, you will determine 
| with precision, by the meridian instruments, the posi- 
tion of the principal stars in each pair or multiple 
| of stars. 

Simultaneously with these observations you will, 
as far as practible, determine the positions of such 
| stars as have different declinations or right ascensions 
vassigned to them in the most accredited ephemer- 
| ides. 
| You will, from time to time, report directly to this 
| department the progress of the work. 

Respectfully yours, 
! 





Grorce Bancnort. 


Lt. M. F. Maury, 
Superintendant of Observatory, 


Washington. 


| 
| 


Tue Loss or TrHE TruxtTon. 


The situation of the officers and crew of the U. S. 
brig Truxton, whilst lying upon the breakers off Tux- 
pan, near Tampico, was awfutiy perilous. A gale of 
‘wind was blowing, and every surge of the sea but 
rendered the condition of the brig more hopeless, as 
she rolled from side to side; still she did not bilge, and 
there was a possibility of her holding together until 
the storm should abate. At this moment there was a 
ery of fire from below; all then turned themselves a- 
gainst.this new enemy, and, rushing through the vo- 
lumes of ascending smoke, they were enabled to sup- | 
| press it by desperate energy, not without the loss of 

their clothing and at the expense of many bruises.— 
| But the gale did not abate, nor was there a reasona- 
|ble hope of succor unlessit should come from their 
‘enemies ashore. At this time a sail appeared on the 
‘opposite side of the reef on which they lay, and to 
‘approach, and if a foe to take it, was within the range 
|of possibility. The attempt, however, in such a sea, 
and during the liftings of the brig, was sufficient to ap- 
| palthe most daring. But duty demanded that the ef- 
| fort should be made, and Lieut. Bushrod Hunter vol- 
| unteered to make it, nine of the stout-hearted seamen 
| came forward to share the peril with him, and soon, 
/amidst the most intense anxiety of those who remain- 





ceive the appointment of naval constructor in the navy 


the reef and were whirled iv‘: 
smooth eddy beyond it. 

After a while the vessel was boarded and taken by 
the boat, and proved to be a Mexican with a crew of 
thirteen. With this assistance they returned and ap- 
proached the brig, but it was impossible to reach her. 
Finding all efforts useless, Capt. Carpender threw over 
‘from the Truxton a small boat covered with canvass, 
which floated towards the prize, and which being ta- 
ken up, was found to contain provisions and a letter 
from Capt. C.to Lieut. H., with directions to attempt 
to escape if possible. 

Lieut. H. immediately proceeded towards the squad- 
ron, after taking another Mexican vessel, and in the 
course of the second succeeding night reached the 
Flirt, Lieut. Sinclair, who at once supplied them with 
clothing and such other assistance as_ they stood in 
need of. This officer, with his boat’s crew, soon 
after joined the St. Mary’s, where he is now, togeth- 
er with Lieut. Berryman, who upon the stranding of 
the brig, had beensent in an open boat to the squadron 
for assistance, and which he reached after great 
hardships. 

Capt. Carpender and his officers and men (fifty 
nine) delivered themselves up to the Mexicans, and 
were kindly treated. The Princeton left the squad- 
ron immediately upon Lieut. Berryman’s arrival, and 
succeeded in destroying the remains of the Truxton. 
— Norfolk Beacon. 


Licuts. Hunter anp Berryman. The Washington 
Union says:—We have already published the circum 
stance aitending the loss of the ‘“Truxton.” The 
conduct of Lieuts. B. W. Hunter andO. H. Berry- 
man deserves, however, to be more particularly no- 
ticed. 

The Truxton struck on the bar near Tuxpan on 
the evening of the 14th August, and Lieut. Berryman 
was at once despatched in an open boat, by Comman- 
der Carpender for assistance. He succeeded in reach- 
ing the squadron on the 19th, and reported to Com. 
Conner. 

On the 16th a small vessel was seen standing to the 
port of Tuxpan, and Lieut. Hunter, with nine men, 
proceeded in the cutter to take possession of her.— 
They forced their way through the breakers, and 
captured the vessel, which proved to be a Mexican 
schooner, with thirteen persons on board. After an 
unsuccessful attempt to board the Truxton, Lieut. 
Hunter anchored astern of the brig. On the morning 
of the 17th the brig hoisted a flag of truce, lowered 
out the dingey with a sail battened over her, and cast 
her adrift. The current carried her through the 
breakers, and Lieut. Hunter took possession of her.— 
She contained some articles of provisions, and a letter 
to him from Commander Carpender, in the following 
words: 

I have resolved to surrender the brig, and you are 
at liberty to use your discretion about goingin. I 
shall ask to have assistance sent to you immediately, 

“KE. W. CarpenveR.”? 

Thus left to his discretion, Lieut. Hunter reduced 
the number of his prisoners, by sending nine of them 
ashore in the cutter, and made sail for Vera Cruz.— 
On the evening of the 18th, a vessel came in sight, 
which he determined to board. He put his prisoners 
below, and leaving two men to guard them, gave chace 
to her in the dingey, with sevenmen. After along 
chase, he captured her. She proved to be a Mexican 
schooner loaded with Indian corn, bound to Vera Cruz, 
and having a crew of five persons. On board of this 
schooner, he retained five of his men, and placed the 
remainder on board the first prize with directions to 
sail for Green Island. The vessels were separated at 
night by a squall. On the 2lst he gave up his schoo- 
ner to Lieut. Sinclair in the “Flirt” andon the next 
day reported to Commodore Conner. The other 
prize was delivered over to the U. States brig “Som- 
ers,” and the crew reached the “Cumberland” on 
the 23d. 

By his energy and discretion, Lieut. Hunter thus 
succeeded not only in saving himself and crew with 
the first prize, but also in capturing, with her cargo 


the comparatively 














‘ed, they were seen battling withthe breakers, oppo- 


sing theirstrength and skill ina seemingly hopeless | 


‘foaming waters, was hidden from view; it was gal- 
| lant, but useless, they thought, and the loss of their 
| companions was but to increase their distress. Soon, | 
however, all thought of their own peril was forgotten, | 


and a shout of admiration rung out from the crew, an 


"NERAL Ornpers.—No person shall hereafter re- | Lieut. Hunter andhis men dashed over the verge of 


and crew, a second schooner belonging to the Mexi- 
cans. What could be more spirited and firm than this 


ing and executive officers, of whatever | contest. Often didthe hearts of those on board of the chivalrous conduct of Lieut. Hunter? Itis a feat upon 
will take precedence of all | brig stand stillas the little boat, enveloped in the |a small scale, infeed; but it ennobles the, navy; for the 


same energy which performs such a bold achievement 
is competent to accomplish brilliant deeds upon a 
much larger scale. One of the finest, and yet most 
modest sentiments which was ever uttered at the fes- 
tive board, was the toast-of Commodore Decatur, ata 
dinner given to him in Philadelphia, after one of his 
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splendid victories. "When his name was toasted, he| There are four great routes or trails which radiate 
modestly disclaimed , any extraordinary merit for| towards the west from Independence. The first 1s 
what he had done; declared there were hundreds in | by the Missouri river to the north, into the countries 
the service who could have done as much or more,| ©f Blackfeet, Crows, and other Indian tribes, more 
and that his only advantage was in having the oppor- | '!20 forty in all, rich in furs, warlike and numerous. 
tunity to do it. He would drink, therefore, to all his rpg 098 ~ — re = a trail, ae Ing 
brother officers in the navy: ‘““Opportunrry.” along the Great Platte to the South Pass, through 
The Princeton. (Com. Encle the 20th. at half. the Pawnees, Kansas, Sioux, and other Indians.— 
e Princeton, (Com. Engle,) on the y ab Nall The Mexican trail 1s the next in order. It branches 
past one p.m., discovered the Truxton on the bar, | off to the Upper Arkansas. The traders on this 
and anchored near her, On the 22d, the brig was} route meet with the Osages and Camanches. The 
boarded by Lieut. Boggs. She was bilged in eight | fourth route is the Texas trail, passing for the most 
feet water, and the wxter was within three feet of her | part through the territories of the Choctaws, Chero- 
spar deck. Every thing of consequence was taken | kees and other Jocated Indians. The following state- 
out of her, except a chain cable. Her fore and fore-| ment will show some of the statistics of the trade 
topsail yards were taken on board the Princeton, and carried on by these various routes— 
it being out of the question to get her over the reef; This commerce may be arranged as follows: 
seaward, she was set on fire. “jst. The trade in buffalo robes, buffalo calves, 


The Truxton was built at Norfolk in 1842. Her | furs, peltries, horses, mules, buckskins, moccasins, 
bubs aves About $31 tons. , | curiosities, and trinkets, with the lndians. 


* , ‘*Qd. The Mexican trade in specie, merchandize, 
oie tae son eed landed on the 17th with his offi- | gold dust, robes, peliries, cinabuka, henaos, ay 


No communication has yet reached | Mexican saddles, bridles, spurs, &c. 
the department from him on the subject of the lossof| 34. An immense emigration to Oregon and Cali- 


his vessel; but he is known to the service as a gallant | fornia by one trail, and to Texas by another. ‘The 





and meritorious officer, and will, no doubt, givea former periodical with the ceasons, the latter con- 


| 


good account of himself. 


THE PACIFIC SQUADRON. 


NIA —dhe tullkewin 
we find mthe N. York Commercial Adver iser— 
On bourd U S ship Levant, 


Off Mazutlan, Aug. 10, 1846 


i wrote you from Monterey on the 6th of July, or 
shortly atier, giving you a detailed account of the occur- 
rences ut that place. Fearing, however, that you may 
not have received it, I forward it to you by this opportu. 
nity, which will probably be the last communication you 
wil rective from me, being now homes.ard bound. 

On the 6th of July all was bustle in the cabin of the 
Savannah; some four or five men were busily employed 
writing letters, proclamations &c., preparatury to taking 
possession ot California. It was long alier the witching 
huur of nudnight ere 1 was enabled to catch a short and 
troubled repuse, as all was tu be prepared by six o’clock 
the loliawing morning, which came as bright and beau, 


CommmoporE Stoat TaKEs Possession OF CaLiror- | prices. Andi ant iin trash. aay, entero apenenewr tet 
ing k ter roma U. 8S. Naval Officer, C@rried on by companies, paitnerships, and individ- 


stant; both vigorous, well established, and annually 
augmenting in value ard numbers, 
‘Under these separate heads behold the value in 


uals. 

‘The supplies for the Indian trade are transported 
in steamboats up the Missouri, and in wagons to the 
base of the Rocky mountains, along their whole 
range, from New Mexico to the British boundary 

me, 

The capital employed amounts to $1,250,000 

The yield in the aggregate, 120,000 buffalo 
robes, at $4 each 

Other items, calves, buckskins, peltrics 
‘Added to these is the amount of the annuities 


480,00 


36,000 | 


journey prescribed, and submitted to the inspection 
of committees; and whoever or whatsoever is defi- 
cient is rejected. Officers are selected, the whole 
party distributed into guards, and duties assigned to 
each. Thus organized, the grand encampment is 
struck, guides are sent forward, and the party move 
on. When the great plains are reached, the wagons 
and horsemen are arranged in two parallel lines, 
which form the order of movement, so that, upon 
any sign of danger from the Indian foe, they. may, 
by a single evolution, form a carrel, or hollow square. 
The wagons, linked together wiih chains, form a de. 
fensive breastwork, within which are secured the 
families and cattle in times of danger—without, 
tents, bivouaes, and camp fires, encircle the whole; 
and stil! beyond, sentineis are posted to give notice 
of approaching danger. 

Such is the general form of the organization for a 
party either of traders or emigrants, or both. In the 
absence of any protection on the part of the govern- 
ment the adventurous men of the west have adopted 
this mode for self protection. Occasionally a body 
of U.S. dragoons make a tour through the Indian 
country where the most warlike tribes are found; 
and much advantage has been derived from these 
occasional visitations. The new regiment to be 
raised will have for its especial duty the business of 
keeping the Indians in awe along ail the routes.- 





Henry Cray.—The New York Courier states that 
Messrs. Albro, Hoyt & Co., of Elizabethtown, N. 
J., manufacturers of fluor oil-cloths, selected one of 
their most finished cloths—and having, without the 
knowledge of Mr. Clay, obtained the dimensions of 
the Hall at Ashland, finished and fashioned the vil- 
cloth exactly to fit, and then despatched it, accom- 
panied by a brief letter in which they asked Mr. 
Clay’s acceptance of that specimen of American ma- 
vufactures, in token of their sense of his ‘many and 
‘great public services,” and of “gratitude for his 
| powerful advocacy of the interests of American la- 
bor.”? The following is Mr. Clay’s reply: 





paid to the Indians of the frontier, which returns into 


the border states, in exchange for merchandize and | 


cattle. 





“One thousand Americans are engaged, directly 


titul as a July day of our own favored island. At six A. and indirectly, in the prosecution of this trade. 
M. Capt. Mervine came on buard to receive orders, and | «Phe Mexican trade passing across the Indian 


at7 he left with a summons to the military commandant | country, penetrates as far as Mexico city, and Guy- 
of Monterey to surrender the place forthwith to the arms | } No doubt up- 


of the United States, and alse a similar summons to the | 'U 3S» and Mazatlan, upon the Pacific. 
military Governor for the surrender of all California. | ; wet, 
At 9 A. M..of the 7th July, the expedition started from | em ployed in this trade, which is about to receive a 
the Savannah, composed of the beats of the Savannah, | great impulse during the present season from the 
Levantand Cyane, and Janded without opposition at the | draw back given by the last congress. 
mole. ‘The forces were then marched upa short dist | “The trade returns annually, besides robes, furs, 
ance to the cusiom hyuse, where a concourse vi the in- | peltries, mules, and herses, $750,000 in Mexican sil- 
habitants were ussembled. Here the marines and men | yer coin and gold dust. The exports to Mexico are 
were halied, and the proclamation read to the multitude | iis, woollen and cotton fabrics, shoes cutlery, wa- 
by Rodman M. Price, Esq., purser of the Cyane, in a | : ; 
Joud and distinct manner, which was received with three | b & 
hearty cheers by those present. The flag of the United | 90F°8*; Ste 
Siates was then hoisted by acting Lieut. Edward Hig- |. ‘ Other routes from Arkansas and Texas also share 
gins, immediately after which a salute of 21 guns was | in this Mexicen commerce, a portion of the returns 
fired by the Savannah and Cyane. ‘I'he custom house | of which come home by sea. 
was then turned into a barrack for the United States fore | 
ces, and every thing seitled down quieily. iritory by the sources of the Platte and Arkansas riv- 
Commopnications were immediately despatched to} ers, has been— 
Commander Monigomery, of the Porsmouih, at Si.’ 9 15 : ' 
Francisco, at which place, and at Zanonia, the U. 5S. | “In 1842, 137 men, women, and children; in 1843, 
flag was hoisted on the morning of the 9ih; and before 875 men, w omen, and children, and 1,300 head of 
ten days had elapsed the whole of California, North of | cattle; in 1844, 1,475 men, women, and children, and 
Monterey, was under the flag of the United S ates, much | 3,000 head of cattle and sheep; in 1845, 3,000 men, 
to the apparent satisfaction of the people, wio hope it) women, and children, and 7,500 head of cattle and 
will last, knowing how much better they will be off under | sheep. 


the Government ofthe United States. | «hese emi “eae . r 4 
ake whe , ees § grating parties together with smaller 
On the 16th of July Captain Stockton arrived, too late,’ ones by sea, from the mountains, and from Califor 
nia, make the American population of Oregon about 


however, to participate directly in taking possession of | 
8,000; which, added to 1,250 British, gives the 


Ca ilornia. 

On the 29th Commodore Sloat gave up the command | , ; 
to Commodore Stockton, bois:ed his flag on board the | strength of the white population of that territory. 
Levant, and sailed for the United States via Mazatlan) ‘‘The emigration to ‘Texas has been as yet many 





and Panama, and we hope to reach the Unitud States in | times greater than that to Oregon, and a great traffic | 


ali November. 

The Commercial adds— 

By the above account, it will be perceived that private 
letters were sent, and in all probubility official despatch | enough for defence against any Indian force likely 
es were forwarded to our Government by Commodore | to be. 4° The dhsaer of dtiacks tro J 
Sloat, immediately after the occurrences above related, | \° °© encouaipred.. le danger of attacks from In- 
and their non-receipt, therelore, up to this time, must be | . 
owing either to miscarriage or to delays occasioned | !t Was almost a matter of course to be assailed.— 
through negligence on the part of our Government innot| Even now, with all the benefitof the experience 
providing the necessary facilities for the speediest trans-| which the savages have got from their deieats, ex- 
mission of intelligence to and from our squadron on that) emption from danger is to be purchased only by con- 
coast. | Slant vigilance and a readiness to fight at a moment’s 
| Waining. The traders who design to form a party 

PRAIRIE CARAVANS—TRADE IN THE FAR WEST.— | rendezvous ip the vicinity of Independence, Missour:. 
The extent of the overland trade with Mexico and | —There preparations are made to embark upon the 
the Indian trade of the far west is veryeconsiderable, | great prairie ccean; wagons are repaired or purchas- 
avd of jate years it has increased Jargely. In the | 
debate in the house of representatives on the bill to 


) attends the passage of so many parties through the 
| Indian countries.” 

| The traders go in caravans or companies strong 
! 





fies and amnunition secured against exposure; and a 


raise a regiment of mounted riflemen for the protec- | duy and place named for a general meeting on the | 


tion of emigrants to Oregon, some statistical factson , border of the Indian country, to which ali repair as 
this subject were slated by Mr. M’Clernand, of Iil., | their equipments are completed. Here a military 
which may be of interest to our readers. | Organization is adopted; everything necessary for the 


| wards of $2,000,000 of capital, and 1,200 men are | 


gous, pleasure carriages, playing cards, American | 


“The emigration to Oregon, passing into that ter- | 


dians is now very inconsiderable; although formerly 


ed; mules and cattle procured; provisions Jaid in; ri- | 


Ashland, 1th Sept., 1846. 


GrnTLeMEn: I received your favor of the 3d ult., 
/several weeks ago, and | have within a few days 
| past, safely received the piece of floor oil cloth, to 
| which it refers, which you have kindly presented to 
ime, tocover the floor of my hall. It came in per- 
fect order, having been put up with remarkable care. 
Jt now occupies the place for which it was designed, 
and is greatly admired for the solidity of the fabric, 
/ and the taste and beauty of the brilliant colors which 

adorn it. Jt would successfully compare with any 
| piece of fluor oil cloth, manufsctured in foreign 
' countries or ot bome, that I have ever seen. J beg 
/ your acceptance of my cordial thauks and grateful 
| acknowledgments for it. 


| You have done me the favor to present me this 
| valuable article, as you are pleased to state, for my 
| ‘many and great public services,” and as a token of 
| your gratitude for my ‘powerful advocacy of the in- 
| terests of American industry.” 

I am happy, gentlemen, thus to have secured your 
|approbdation. Jn looking back, from my retirement, 
| upon my public career, there is no part of my public 
/exertions which | contemplate with more satistac- 
‘tion than the support which, thronghout the whole 
| of it, | constantly, zealously, and faithfully gave to 
| the industry of my own country. Its prosperity of 
'adversity has been infallibly marked, by the ade- 
/quacy or imadequacy of protection, as the thermo 
'meter indicates heat or cold. I believe that the 
system of protection, notwithstanding the opposition 
_ which it has often encountered, las pushed the na- 
| tion forward half a century in advance of where It 
would have been, if the doctrines of free trade had 
always prevailed in our public councils, Whether 
it will be pushed back again, to the same or any 
other extent, by the tariff recently established, which 
‘has sought to subvert the previous system, and lo 
embody those doctrines, remains to be seen. I con- 
fess that I seriously apprehend great injury to the 
‘general business of the country, and ulumately ' 
the revenue of the government. If there shail not 
be a large addition to the amount of our foreign 1m 
portations, the treasury must experience a large 
‘deficit. Jf there should be an addition sufficient ' 
compensate the reduction of duties, the icreas¢ 
must be paid for by an equivalent increase 10 the 
value of our exports, or the balance must be adjust 
ed in specie. IJ have not the remotest expectation 
that we shall be able to effect payment, by additiol 
al exportation of the products of the country. — We, 
in the west, do not bejieve that the relaxation in the 
| British system of restriction is going to create aby 
considerable demand for the surpius of our agricullu- 
|ral produce. We shail, 1 fear, be constrained to T* 
‘sort to the other alternative, in the event of an excess 
lof importatrons, and pay for them in the preciov 
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metals. I need not dwel! on the commercial disorder, | is eatirely exhausted, and that of 1846 has produced | mir at 26s to 3uUs. 








ws 


—-— ~~ 


We have very little wheat of 

















son the embarrassment in every department of business, | less thana fair average. The rye harvest has so | good quality left; but we shali shortly begin to re- 
efi- and the wide spread ruin which would be occasioned | completely failed throughout France, that it will | ceive supplies from the new crop. 

ole by a constant exportation of specie in large amounts. | scarcely produce sufficient for seed for the ensuing | Lecuonn, Jugust 20.—The demand for wheat has 
1 to : We have had experience enough of these fatal con-| year. Some farmers have not threshed their crop, | continued for France, and many cargoes have been 
vis sequences, whenever protection of our own industry | as they found it would not pay the expense. Wheat | forwarded onto Marseilles. The sails on the spot 
ove has been inadequate, ‘is in general of good quality, but, contrary to the | during the last ten fays amount to about 10,000 qrs. 
ons In all these views I may be entirely mistaken. It | sanguine expectations of the farmers, the produce is |—pime Marianopoli and Polish wheat is held at 41s 
nes, may turn oul that our importations may continue to | Jess than that of 1845. The oats have been scorched | 9d to 433, inferior 36s to 403; Danube 32s to 363.— 
pon flourish and increase; that the country will continue | by the sun in several departments. They are infeci- | Indian corn 203 for Tuscan, and 26s for Biack sea. 
ay, to prosper; and that the revenue of the government | or in quantity and quality everywhere, but particu- RorrerpaM, Mugust 26.—Our corn market has 
are. will be ample. Anxious for the welfare and pros- larly in the departments where they serve for the | continued on the advance, and the opinion for the 
de- perity of the nation, whatever councils or systems of | food of the inhabitants. Dry vegetables, such as | article is very good. Rye is held at high prices, and 
the policy may prevail, { shail be most happy to find, peas, beans, and lentils, will not produce a sufficient | the arrivals are generally taken to Granary. 
oul, these results realized, and that I have erroneously | supply for the ensuing winter. Cabbages and car- | LivERPOOL CORN MARKET, September 3.—On the 
ole; entertained the opinions to which | have so long sin- | rots are exceedingly scarce. Potatoes have been at- QJst ult. wheat was in fair demand, at an advance of 
tice cerely adhered. tacked with the prevailing disease in 12departments, |2u to 3d per bushel of 70 Ibs. At the opening of 


In every contingency, gentlemen, I pray your ac- | and cause serious apprehensions for the future. So 





’ ; : | business some very large parcels of Western Caaal 
ora ceptance of my best wishes for the succes’ of your: much for France. Let us now examine the pros- | four changed hands at 273 9d per bbl. Ludian corn 
) the beautiful manufacture, and for your health, happi-| pect in foreign countries. In Belgium there are no! was held at 27s to 303 per 480 lbs. The attendance 
yern- ness, and prosperity. complaints of the harvest, but it will not produce | of buyers at market on the 25th ult. was large, but 
pted I am, with great respect, your friend and obedient | any overplus for exportation. In Holland no decline | the improved state of the weather had a depressing 
body serv’t, Hi. CLAY. | is expected. It is further said that at the opening of | effect on the trade. The sale of wheat was merely 
dian Messrs. Albro, Hoyt & Co. s the states general the government will demaad an ‘retail, and prices much the same as those current 
und; extension of the bill passed last year to encourage | on that day se’nnight. Indian corn, however, rea- 
aap Santa Anna’s Passport.—The New York Tele- | the importation of foreign grain. Portuzal is me- | lized an advance of 23 per qr., but bbl. flour did not 


graph states that they have received the following | naced with an approached famine, and Spain is too | maintain the increased price of the Qlst ult., and the 
information exclusively, and that it is true: |poor to assist her neighbors. Switzerland wil! be | jimited business transacted was, therefore, at reduc- 
- “Gen. Santa Anna, when the Arab was boarded compelled to seek provisions fron abroad. Among ed rates. At the following market—that held on 

by an officer of the St. Mary’s was in bed. His hand- | the countries which communly export corn Poimera- | the 28th ult.—the tone of the trade was iwnuch firm- 


ss of 








; that some wife had risen a few moments previous to the | nia has no wheat to spare. Mayence cannot suffice | er, and a moderate business was transacted in wheat, 
n, N. officer’s arrival, and sat in the cabin in a loose wrap. | for the demand of Swilzerland and of Alsace. Al-/| without any rise in price. A large busine-s was 
ne of per. A pass was exhibited to the officer, signed by | exandria and Odessa have no wheat in theie stores, |done in Indian corn, and an advance of 1s per qr. 
at the the American secretary of state, and of course he | and the prices were generally rising even before the | was obtained. There was a steady sale for bbl. flour, 




















ons of was allowed to proceed.” failure of the potato crop in Ireland was known. It | and the decline sub.witted to yesterday was fully re- 
nonin a : a aeemenemmernenerersnc cr cceccme i113 Y therefore be asserted, as a general proposition, | covered. Ou ihe Lst inst. there was a fair de nand 
pcom: THE GRAIN CROP OF 1846. | that Europe is placed in a difficult position with re- | for wheat, and notwithstanding the dull accounts 
d Mr. ES. Se MOE ee Se IE ee “Spect to the supply of her population. , from Mark lane, former prices were paid. Fiour 
in ma: ‘The period bas arrived at Spr ereporan estimate | Ps sah sae partiouserty, _ iets be noe un- | was in active dewaud at and advance of 6! per vol. 
y and may be made as to the general product of bread stuffs | Ya a eee Lely Sn one PPRNRRE SOT VOR on the rates of last week, good Western Canal val 
ar his yielded by our kind old mother earth, during the |’ werely bad, and that even if we do not take into | lizing 275 6d to 285 per bbl. The demand for Indian 
an jae year 1846. ’ S _ account the loss of potatoes and other vegetables, corn being good, prices were 2s per 480 Ibs. higher. 
We have already stated, that the crop of the | “° should require, according to the calculations of | 
346. United States was unusually luxuriant this season. | “hes agree 7 supply OF GUE FOG. 35 SAyd.ne | The profit which speculators, on the one hand, and 
d ult With the exception of a single section of countr bows to this deficiency of 15 days, we must add aty party politicians on the other, contrive to make of 
; days embracing the most of the state of Maryland, and : bess ve Fran mpi ua sp gbrns on | public credulity, by lheir respective: experte state- 
; + ood < ser th “ | crop of 3. rance must therefore fiad a month’s | ments, should be a caution to producers and dealers. 
th, to part of soe Segoe § ert 5 = m1 easter Vir- | ee from abroad. We must consequently import | Millions of dollars are made ate lost, annually, in 
fed to — “h = h a — rir, eats i 9 em _durmg the course of the year about 6,000,000 hecto- | this country, by deceptions practised in this way. 
in per- ty oo 7 ~o wen a” meiareeae 4 a fatal series jittes of grain. Butall Europe has never collected | [t would be a task worthy the appropriation of so 
geet , cota ed ~ sa Na f oen9 ae a we S89, 4 in her stores more than 14,000,000 of hectolitres for | much time, of any political economist who had the 
+ 6 ear ae nae horse eat, rye, and oals, never | sale—merely a trifle more than double the quantity | leisure at command, to figure out from data now 
ahiok Tire caadiane that pal. last Friday, brings us | of which France has need to complete her stock of | ascertained, what was the actual value of the grain 
th any reviews of the crops of Europe, which are mani-| stheely But let 2 admit pet. foreign countries cap | crop of the United States of 1845—how much the 
oreig! festly made up in great haste, and very possibly pub- | supply us with the. grain necessary until next har-’ real value of wheat, for instance, was deviated from 
— lished with ie = Pe tie. ve pe YP vest, and let us see whether our merchants are capa- through the operation of such causes as we have 
] beg is ved © it . view to speculation, They should be ble Gf fulliibiy che ditshe of & ational purveyor | mentsned-nie, whakie BOE ies ellie amet ether 
aie peat Agta nape sim Maes por pol — or mid, We can refer to one year in which the imports ap | words,—through a want of accurate information on 
the British or step Phe si - Teh ace! proached to the amount required at present. In 1832! the subject amongst the millions of working people 
1 this ahouiitn io pusel rT e deficiency whi di fail —~ we imported food for 21 days, amounting to 4,767,- | who are immediately interested in the atfair;—how 
for my of e vs “A { te. Py ' , a on sell ~ egg 793 hectolitres of corn, weighing 32,563,000 metri- | puch was dramed from the great masses who, on the 
rkgen of Holland aie: ani Gelininnt-ta tase hen et (cal quintals. There were 3,575 ships ot Pte 100 | one hand want, and ou the other hand, have to spare, 
the in- ee a ae "aye ae ne tons each, employed to convey this grain. This year | —by the intertnediate classes who drive at makin 
we soe te aieat saa al wmane ance we must import one third more, and we may add that | aa fortunes in conducting the transit from one te 
ed your and will require considerable supplies —for w hich, | m9 ee enterprize will require a capital of | the other of those masses. Some indeed succeed— 
rement, according to their journals, they baad tn the jah | 120,000, 000f., and that the consumers a) ust support; but the jargest proportion of whom are ruined them. 
y public granaries of the continent without finding an ade-| > een ey OF CE pense fo ths Sueeee of 30,000,000 | selves, and ruin (bear friends in their eagerness for , 
atistac- quate rehel. S Had we Ww ished to penetrate into the details of the | speculation. How much actual loss would be ayvoid- 
e whole With regard to the grain crop on the contiment the | pistons trade—had we taken into calculation the influ- | ed in the course of one year, if both the producers 
gave 10 London Morning Chronicle of the Ist instant, makes onan os SORCHent Hues et RECT AT en, OF She | aid the pn gy of grain, were well‘ informed as 
rity of the following important statement:—"it may 'be said  everny os See Smal Commer ane af Wis gapecity, + the relative products of a season and what is re- 
he ade- generally, that throughout the whole of the south of | we eprynerere~-t0e picture would appear over- | quired for consumption, #0 as to graduate the _ 
thermo- Europe ihe wheat crop is deficient, especially in the | charged, and we should defeat our object; but it is | fairly, and aliow to commerce its legitimate province 
that the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, which will | co aor for us “ ware mpeg ing aa ohn | and heer gasey, aes pote to be “4 Ht too 
position . ee antientech Miet it bin deal : aa aie | A ae 1€ COUNTY IS grave, and meri r€ allention | often 1s made, an iniquitous gamdling operation. 
‘the - eh gg gn stg He of the government. A firm and provident activity | A history condidly and accurately written, of the 
where It Wheat crop is better, but nearly throughout with | will bo sufietent to pies doe all duseuitiog aud 10 | last year’s Opera ees is Grae and flour, ought to fur- 
rade had some exceptions the rye crop has failed. ‘There is | C2UY Us to the next harvest. _ | nish’a Jesson to agriculturists, to millers and to ship- 
Whether a considerable demamd for wheat in the Rhenish | he Paris Reforme, eben, st the progressive ine | pers of this country, which could hardly fail to be 
e or any provinces. There are buyers here from Germany Lie ey poiee oe Soe ee pn lilac captain, “aay | valuable to all. The sudden sa,pulse waich was giv- 
d, whieh looking for wheat in bond tor shipment thence rth ie the price of flour in the market. /en to prices so soon as it was ascertained that a fail- 
p, and 10 is the Opiaion of some of the best informed continen Steg: Paris papers 01 SSA Y ta coe days (says _ ae likely to occur in the crop of the Britisiy 
,. pee tel merehants that elf the -wheat-of inferior quality London Times of the 4th ust.) referred to tlits paia- isles, the speculating spirit which immediately 
ry to the Chich comes into this country will be re-exported | ful subject. **Fish,”’ says our correspondent, ap- seized the market,—the extravagance to which that 
pately in bond.” , | pears mot in the market. Meat 1s extravagantly spirit was carried when it was ascertained that the 
shall not The deeenenn ie the nutes.ol esendes onieted x ee The finest piece (filet Waloyau, the “Sunday | failure had extended over the whole continent of 
reign im great deai of Zi onl a gt France. Some serious |e, oe een) Comte Sous (181) the pound; | Europe,—and the consequent elevation of : prices 
a large riots have taken place 1 the bp tee o> Boat aaah thin | good veal, 22 sous. Bread is rising; vegetabies be- ‘here to a pitch which the prices of the article in 
Seient t0 papers speak as af’ they Hae Bg + i y Kegs yond price—the best potatoes, for example, are 3 | Europe at no me throughout the whole — of 
increase had by ca means reached its ‘utmaee height. In the | franks (half a crown) the botsseau, or stone of 14 | their deprivation bas justified,—the consequent loss 
yse in the middle and east of France the discontent had taken a| lbs.; eggs 14d the dozen; everything else in propor’ by the shippers of the article,—and the still greater 
e adjust more alarming shape. Beare day’s papers bring ee tion; and bear in mind that ag are yet only at the | loss of a market for a large we ton surplus 
ectation Counts of incendiary fires in different quarters ” and | commencement of Sepiember. | which this country had to Set bho at thie 
addition they appear to be daily increasing. : Opessa, August 1 to 13.—Considerable purchases | taived in eps rai me 6 haere om 
ry. We ‘The Paris Presse, publishes the following notice of | have been mage of wheat for shipment to Meuiter- | experience, 0d aa vied 8 Another com fi similar 
on ip the the crops iu France, on the authority of a privaie | ranean ports during the past month, at prices vary- | ought not to be unavailing. y - 
reale any Correspondent: : z ‘ing from 26s to 30s for 58 and 61 Ibs. quality, and | predicament ought pe us roma moe core 4 and 
agricul ‘We are avout to enter on one of those calamitous | from 303 to 33s 6d for superior parcels of heavier | therefore better quail © make Me ms our 


ned to re 
an escess 
precious 


years in which the ordinary resources are not suffi-| wheat. Wath England no transactions are reported. | real icant a ee by over-rating our com inc- 
Cient for the food of the people. The crop of 1845| Hard wheat is beid at 24 to 283, and white Sandee | dity lose our . 
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Jation, he adventures accordingly. 


- Philadeiphia, and: sold in bond free of duty. 


* Few persons except those that have embarked in an 
experiment of shipping products from this country to 
Europe, are aware of the charges to «hich shipments 
are subjected. Ascertaing the price of fiour in a given 
port abroad, the novice in trade adds the freight and in- 
surance to the cost of the article here, and supposing tha: 
he has a full view and a fair chance of making a specu- 


To show the fate that very generally awaits such en- 
terprize,.we annex, from the U. S. Gazette, a specimen, 
which we believe to be a fair specimen of hundreds of 
shipments made last seasov. It is an actual transaction, 
and not made by a novice either. 

Account sales of 3,000 barrels of flour, shipped from 


3,000 barrels superfine flour, 19s. 6d. per barrel, free of 





duty, sold in bond for £2,926 
CHARGES. 
To dock dues £21 17 6, town dues 
£12 10, £34 76 
‘To trade dues £1 10, bond 5.6d. 1 15 6 
To freigths, 3s. per barrel, £150; 
primage £22 10 472 10 
To interest 3s. 6d.; storage £10 10 36 
To cooperage, hoops, nails &c. 12 16 
To short weight 450 Ibs. at 19s. 6d. 
per 196 lbs. 2166 
To cartage, allowed to purchaser. 
os is customary 15 12 6 
To cartage £2117 9; porterage 
£50 71179 
To fire insurance on £2 925 13 29 
To bank commissioners on do. } 
per cent. 7 3 
To commissions and guarantee, 4 
per cent. : 417 
Cae 7583 19 
Credit 1 and 2 months—Net proceeds in 
Liverpoo £2,166 O1 


£2,166 01 at 8 per cent. premium $10,396 94 
Deduct charges in Philadelphia 665 U0 
Balance, #9.731 94 

Equal to $2.25 per barrel. or a loss of $1.50 per barrei. 

The-aggregate loss, therefore, on the shipment reaches 
the sum of #1,508 06. 

The charges in Philade!phia, attendant upon the ship. 
ment, are thus stated: 





3,000 barrels cost $4.75 per barrel $14,250 
CHARGES. 

Porterage, 3 cents per barrel 390 

Lining barrels, 2 ec. nts per barrel 60 

= 1 per ct. im $14,800, and policy 

] 
Commission 2} per cent. on $14,250 356 Pa 
—_— 5 

$14,905 


$14,905 CO 
10,395 94 
Nett loss, * $4,508 06 

“The account tells its own story, and,it tells alvo, the 
story of hundreds of similar ventures. Indeed an emi- 
nent firm in Londor have written out to this country, 
stating that flour ought not to be shipped from our ports 
to England with the expectation of obtaining more than 
eighteen shillings a barre} for it. The shipment of which 
we have spoken was made at a comparatively low cos!, 


Cost in Philadelphia, 
Sales in Liverpool, 


| 16th says — 


most sanguine expectations of a prompt and vigorous 
campaign. “Old Rough and ready” has become the 
soubriquet of the commanding general. We hope 
that he will realize the character to the end of the 
chapter. The General who leads the army into an 
enemy’s country should be full of resources—‘‘self- 
balanced, self-centred”—susceptible of the highest 
enthusiasm—capable of imparting it to all his fol- 
lowers—bold as well as active—confident of himself 
—exerting every means, and employing secondary 
substitutes, according to the circumstances in which 
he way be placed. Such, we hope, will prove to be 
the course of the brave commander and the gallant 
officers with whom he is associated. General Tay- 
lor, it is now understood, has the means of transpor- 
tution in his hands—mules as well as wagons. We 
hope soon to hear of his rapid marches, and his vic- 
torious progress. ‘The plan of the campaign has 
beer conceived in a decisive spirit; and we ought nol 
to doubt that the success of the results will correspond 
with the vigor of the design. 

One rumor has lately prevailed, for which we 
learn there is no sort of foundation. It came in the 
shape of a letter from Matamoros, about the 18th of 
August, and was published afew days ago in the 
“Baltimore Sun.” It states that on the preceding 
night four hundred rancheros had broken into the 
town and’ created some confusion; that it was the 
commencement of the guerilla mode of warfare, &c. 
The whole story is unfounded. It was an idle quiz, 
perpetrated upon the colonel of a volunteer force, 
Which betrayed him into some ridiculous blunders. 


THE ARMY.—The Washington Union of the 


Despatches have been received which agree, in the 
most material circumstances, about the movements 
of the army, with the private Jetters. General Tay- 
lor, baving sent forward the van and the body of the 
army, was to leaye Camargo on the first days of the 
present month. A very experienced officer, who 
has the best opportunities of judging of the course of 
events, expressed the opinion to us to day, that by 
this time General Taylor was in possession of Mon- 
terey. 

We understand that no allusion is made to Colonel 
Harney inany of the despatches just received. One 
would suppose that General Taylor was better ac- 
quainted with his movements than the Mexicans. 





‘ARMY OF OCCUPATION.” 
THE CAMPAIGN. 

Extract of a letter from an officer of the Army 
dated 

Camarao, Aug. 26, 1846. 

A word or two about the policy of the Govern- 

ment in prosecuting the war with Mexico. General 

Tayler lias been instructed to carry on what is called 

“a war of reconciliation”’—ji. e., to make all the 

friendly citizens, or greasers, our friends, by paying 

themethe highest price for every thing we want, and 

making war upon the mochos only. It may here be 











and the sales realized nineteen sii!lings and sixpence 
per barrel.” So much as a glimpse at the past season. 

The first enquiry now should be, how does the pro 
duct of bread stufis in Europe the present season, com- 
pere with that of the past season? . 

It is too early perphas to adventure a reply to this 
question. Our object is, to induce attention to the point, 
rather than to express an opinion; yet certain it js, that 
so far as we have data, it goes to show that the failure of 
crops this season in Europe wil! by no means compare 
with that of the last, at least so far as that failure can 
affect our trade. T'he failure may be more genera} in 
France; but a: failure in France, in Switzerland, or in 
Germany, can by no means influence our markets like 
a failure in England and Ireland. In those islands the 
crop of grain this year is believed to be a fair average, 
of good quality, and well harvested. ‘They will want 
only their average annual deficiency supplied. The 
failure of the potato crop was as decissive there last sea- 
s0n as it is likely to be this season. 

What is the average annual deficiency, or in other 
words, how much grain and flour does it require for sub- 
sisting the people of England and Ireland, beyond what 
they annually produce? 

We are compelled to posipone further remarks and 
=" on this subject tor want of room in this num- 

r. 


THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 











— 


The Washington Union, of the 14th says—The 
Jast mails bring no very late intelligence from the 
army onthe Rio Grande. The last despatches from 
General Taylor state that the army will be on the 
advance for Monterey by the Ist of September at the 
latest—perhaps several days earlier. The country be 
gins lo be impatient for action. ‘The heroes of the 8th 
and 9th of May displayed such energies on those me- 
morable occasions as could not but encourage the 


necessary to explain, as the terms are so frequently 
made use of, that greaser is a corruption, | suppose, 
ofthe word graiser, or a shepherd, which is applied 
to those whoare considered friendly to us, in contra- 
distinction to the term mocho, which is a low Span- 
ish word fora foot soldier. But, to proceed: the 
view of this policy is, to make all the citizens of 
Mexico our friends, by paying them a high price for 
every thing, and not appropriating any of their pro- 
perty to our. use without remunerating therm; thus, 
as we proceed into the interior, occupying the towns 


— 


Is it not insulting to the Mexican people then? To 
give you an idea how this war of recouciliation js 


working, I have only to teil you that this policy has 

turned the Mexicans into extortioners, and that the 

American volunteers and soldiers, with the little pit. 

tance of pay which they receive from the govern. 

ment for support, are here liable to the severest im- 

position whenever they are forced to buy from these 

wretches. For instance, they charge «@ bit for four 
eggs, and frequently a picayune a piece; washing, two 

dollars per dozen! and every thing else in proportion, 

And strange to say, too, these treacherous devils— 

serfs, who are called Piones, for the old feudal system 

is in full force—who before the arrival of our army 

never saw a cent once i) a month, are now becom. 

ing rich at the expense of the poor soldiers. Our 

government certainly cannot know tne character of 
these people, or it would never pursue such a course 
in the prosecution of this war. The idea, for in- 
stance, of paying a greaser fifty cents for a melon, 
when three months ago he would gladly have accept- 
ed three cents, or a quartier, in order to obtain his 
friendship, is ridiculous; for if he should know that 
you had fifty cents more in your pocket, and that it 
coufd only be obtained by cutting your throat, and a 
good oppertunity offered, he would do it to a certain. 
ty. General Taylor and the Government are mista- 
ken if they think to gain the support of this people 
in this way. And in case of a forced retreat on our 
part, they would be the first to massacre us for the 
sake of plunder. The fact is, that robbing and smug- 
gling is a part of their education; and they are no 
better than so many Arabs. Now if it be the object 
of our Government to buy a peace, why in the name 
of God, not do so ot once, and save further loss of 
life? For I do assure you it could be purchased at 
one-half the price which the war will cost us in pur- 
suing this course of reconciliation. ‘The Mexican 
soldiers never dress in uniform here, and we cannot 
distinguish them, of course, from citizens, which 
gives them a double advantage overus. They come 
into our camps, spy out all of our movements, and 
keep the enemy continually advised of all our ope- 
rations. ‘Thus, it is impossible to go on any expedi- 
tion, or to undertake any secret service without their 
knowing all about it, and taking methods to defeat 
us. Thus was poor Captain Thornton ambuscaded. 
He received his orders at six P. M. to ascertain 
where the enemy had crossed the river and at one a. 
M., the same night, an express arrived informing the 
Mexicans of his coming. And thus, too, have many 
other expeditions failed, from the Judas Iscariot vil- 
lains of Mexico, and the facilities afforded them of 
knowing of all of our operations. Many have be- 
come so disgusted with this tardy course of a war of 
reconcilialion that they are returning to their homes, 
and it will yet be the cause of many more serviceable 
men Jeaving thearmy. In Heaven’s name, if we are 
al war, and intead carrying it on, let us act like war- 
riors, and pursue the proper course on such occasions 
as is acknowledged by ali nations—make the enemy 
support us, and find us in supplies. Let them feel 
that we are here to fight, and not to conciliale, unless 
itcomes from them—iot from us Let them feel 
that we are their evemies to the knife; but that for 
all who choose to join our cause, we are willing 10 
receive them; then we should know who are our 
enemies and who our friends; or in other words, We 
would be able to tell a mocho from a greaser. But oy 
contmuing this conciliatory policy, we are buying Pp 
our enemies tu keep them from fighting against us, 
thus enriching the people and of course the Gover 
ment, and actually paying the people for permitting 





on our way, itis thought that by pursuing this recon- 


these greasers, and win them over to our cause, by | 
telling them that we are not making war upon the | 
peopie of Mexico, but upon the usurpers of power— 
(heir Oppressors—or in a word, upon the Govern- 
ment of Mexico cnly, for the injury it has done us! 
By pursuing this reconciliation policy, it is thought 
that we will greatly cripple and enfeeble the forces 
of Mexico, ard in this way soon make them sue for 
peace—and in case of a retreat, that these greasers 
will favor and cover us! It remains to be seen how 
this wer of reconciliation will! work. For my part, 
what little ] have seen of ils operations, | am periect- 
ly disgusted with it, and am totally opposed to il, as | 
being unwise, impolitic and imbecile. 

This policy of pursuing a war of reconciliation, is 
unparalleled and unprecedented in the history of | 
warfare, from the first fight of Cain with Abel, down | 
tothe present day. What do you suppose the peo- 
ple of the United States would think, in case England 
was at war with us—if it were told us that England 
did not wish to make war with the people of the 
United States—but with the President and Congress 
only? And that they would pay us the highest price 
for every thing, in order to facilitate the war and 
make us their friends! Would it not be insulting us? 











us to make war upon the Government of Mexico'!— 


ciliation policy, that we will gain the friendship of |if the United States continue the war at this rate, 


Mexico will certainly pay off her foreign debt wilh 
our own money; and it will become her interest 19 
keep up a war which is becoming so profitable 10 
her. Why not then, I say buy a peace at once—[of 
as well buy a peace asa war, and save the flow o 
blood. 

] should not have continued this subject so far 
though J have but touched upon it as yet, did I nol 
believe that nine tenths of the people of the United 
States are ignorant of the policy of our Governoen! 
as pursued in relation to the war with Mexico. Te 


iviews that 1 have expressed, differ so widely from 


Ure suge counsellors of our Government, have been 
drawn forth from practical observation and expe! 


/ence, and perhaps require wodification; but neverthe- 


less, L think the position I have taken will one 43J 
be sustuined by results to be hereafter developed. 
Many of the Texan Rangers, whose time has ¢* 
pired, are leaving for their homes. These mounte' 
gunmen, as they are otherwise called, have been, and 
are, of the greatest service to the army, and pertorw 
the most luborious atid important duty, being always 
kept in advance and performing the duty of spies 3" 
scouts. Capt. McColloch’s company, whose tme 
has also expired, will be again mustered into the se” 
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yice ina few days. This company is detached from 
Col. Hayes’ regiment and kept by Gen. Taylor for 
secret service, it being one of the finest in the army; 
and the Captain, Benjamin McCulloch, one of the 


best of scoults—in fact asecond Marion. These men |. 


gee the hardest kind of service; they have no tents, 
and bivouac in the woods, and are exposed to the 
severest duties of any other corps. They have the 
finest horses, and are the best equipped men in the 
army. The Government, | think should be more li- 
pera! towards them, and they should receive more 
attention than they do. 
A NIGHT IN MATAMOROS, 

At least two-thirds of the population of Matamo- 
ros sleep in the open air in the court-yards and upon 
the tops of houses, a majority of which have flat- 
roofs. When the hour for retiring arrives, which 1s 
generally speaking much earlier than in the large ci- 
ties of the United States, they pull their cots out into 
the court yard (every house of any size here has a 
large yard in the rear) and two or three dozen, male 
and female, sleep in one inclosure. Those who have 
not cots or the means of procuring them, make a ve- 
ry comfortable bed upon the bricks—with which 
most of those yards are paved. The great majority | 
of Mexicans rise early, frequently before the sun, but 
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ing a brévet Brigadier General. That the officers ac- 





they sleep again in the evening, from 3 until about 
half past 5 o’clock. In fact, they are regular in| 
their siesta as you are in your dinner, and when re- | 
turning from my dinner, there are seven or eight | 
houses the front rooms of which are strewed with | 
cots (bedsteads are used only as ornaments here) | 
upon which senor, senora, senoritas, and all the lit- | 
tle oras are napping off at a beautiful rate. Amongst 
the over particular people of your country, a lady | 
would no more think of sleeping ina room fronting a | 
thoroughfare, with the window blinds open, than a 
would of flying. 
nothing of it. Why here, a young senorita will come 
lo the window, and converse with a gentleman of her | 
acquaintance with nothing on but a chemise, and | 
think no more of it than a Camp street gentleman | 
would of going into a house with his coat off. I can| 
relate to you a little incident that oceurred in my | 
presence, and in which | figured somewhat, to show | 
you how Iittle hold affected modesty has taken with 
the natives. 
In the court-yard of the house in which I occupy a 
room, there are from 60 to 94) persons, including the | 


with their domestics, with these who rent stores and | 
rooms from him, and there are very many who do. 
that, considering that his building oceupies a whole 
square, seven-eighths of whom sleep in the yard, or | 
upon the roof of the house. Men, women and child- | 
ren sleep within a few feet ofeach other as if they | 
were one family, and frequently they have never | 
spoken together. A senora will pull off all her up- 
per garments, and lay down upon her cot within 6 or 
8feet of a gentieman without seeming to know or 
care whether he is within that many miles. You 
must not infer from this that such are bad women, 
for if you do you willbe frequently wrong. Ii isthe 
manner in which they have been educated, aud the 
fault is in a lack of modesty, nothing else. 


One night between 11 and 12 o’clock, when all, 
were asleep in this yard, a heavy shower of rain | 
came on, and you vever saw such a scampering as | 
there was for the rooms. The early part of the. 
hight was remarkably warm and sultry, and an un- | 
precedented number had gone out to sleep in the} 
open air, and some six or seven Americans had gone 
on the top of the roof, which they reached by a light 
ladder from the yard. ‘The first few drops of rain 
admonished me to be up and moving, and | had just | 
got my cot into my room, and was returning for | 
some clothing | had dropped in my hurry, when 1 
observed a senorita pulling away atthe ladder and | 
eideavoring to remove it. I quickly comprehended | 
her meaning and as quickly went to ber assistance. | 
We removed the ladder just in time to preventa well | 
drenched young maa from descending. The others 
quickly came up to the edge of the roof with the | 
same intention, and begged us to furnish them the | 
Means of descending; but no we were inexorable.— | 
Every stitch of our own clothing was wet, and we | 
Were deiermined that the joke should be carried out. 
lhey begged and laughed; others got wind of what | 
Was going on, and joined us, and a more amusing and | 
ludicrous scene it would be impossible to picture.— 
Ai length the cloud passed over, the moon broke 
forth and a loud roar of laughter followed it, for 
there stood some haif dozen fellows in their shirts 
and drawers; some with a blanket under the arm, 
Others with one over them, and one or two with a cot 
Under the arm, doubled up so as to prevent the rain 
fom soaking in it. With the moon-shine their good 
hatures returned, and they heartily joined in the 
laugh exacted at their owa expense. ‘he next night 
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those who were high minded enough to roof it, had 
the precaution to pull the ladder up after them. 
Corres. MN. O. Bee. 








Orricers In commManD.—The special correspond- 
ent of the New Orleans Picayune on the Rio Grande 
alludes in one of his recent letters to the fact, that 
with a few exceptions, none of the superior officers 
of the service have been with their regiments since 
the army has been in Mexico. There are eleven re- 
giments in the field with the “Army of Occupation,” 
which ought to have thirty-taree field officers; but 
instead of that number there are only seven. He 
adds — 


The artillery battalion is commanded by a brevet 
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officer. The 5th captain of his regiment commands, 
or has commanded, the 8th Infantry. The 3rd cap- | 


tain of the 7th Infantry commands that regiment.— | 


The 4th Infantry is commanded by a captain. Bri- 
gades are commanded by lieutenant colonels, and the 
24 Division 1s commanded by Colonel Worth, he be- 


tually in command of these regiments, brigades and 
divisions are as well qualified for it as any officers in 
in the world, [am perfectly aware—and that they 
richly deserve to be commissioned according to their 
present responsibilities is certain; bul the question 
that naturally arises, after this examination, is, 
WHERE ARE ALL THESE FIELD OFFICERS? 

Dead Bodies.—An officer of the second regiment of 
Kentucky volunteers stated in our office tnat from the 
day he first encamped on the Rio Grande an aver- 
age of one dead body per day had floated with the 
current past his encampment. Many a man is seen 





in the streets one day by his friends and then is sud- 
dently missed, and without creating surprise enough | 


to induce an inquiry as to where he is gone. In ma. | 


{ The ‘American Flag,” at Matamoros. 


Pleasures of Soldiering.—Major Forsyth, the E litor 
of the Columbus (Georgia) Times, has written seve- 
ral letters which rank high for graphic power and | 
spirited details. From a recent letter the Richmond | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
' 
} 


| Enquirer extracts a few passages, showing how rich 


a field Mexico presents for a lover of Entomology 
and Natural History : 


nication with the supplies. 
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“From news received this morning, the force at Mon- 
terey consists of about 6,009 men, of which about two 
are regulars, being the remains of the army defeated on 
the 8th and 9th of May. They have likewise a forze in 
advance of Monterey of about 700 cavalry, (at Cadarita, 
distance 25 miles from Monterey.) ‘The informant re- 
ports them as not well prepared for action, and states 
that the horses are in miserable condition. 

“They have at Monterey two pieces of artillery, 24 
pounders, and four of small calibre; he states they are 


vie but thag their works are not ia a state of com- 
pletion. 


_ The same letter says—“Under 
it is believed that General ‘Taylo 





existing circumstances, 
r will make the utmost 


| exertion to reach Monterey, as it is believed that no re 


sistance will be made of any moment to the entrance of 
his army. The person who brings intelligence asserts 
that tie people of Monterey and the country adjacent are 
anxivus fury the arrival of the Americans.” 

Another letter from a field officer of Gen. Tayzor’s 
command, dated Camargo, August 24, says— 

“Gen. Mejia has about 2,090 regular troops, and over 
3,000 regulars nowin Monterey. In addition to these, 
mae are 75I cavalry, in advance, at a place called Ca- 
darita. 


Camarao, Aug. 31st, 1946. 

GENTLEMEN :—“Thus far into the bowels of the land 
have we marched without impediment.” ©The first Bri- 
gade, under Genera! Worth, is now well on to Monte- 
rey, and the second, under Col. P. F. Smith, and third, 
under Colonel Garland, are expected soon to fullow.— 
Captain May, with the second Dragoons, and Major 
Munroe, with the Light Artillery, are to move forward 
in the same direction. These, with the Texians, Ohio 
and Kentucky volunteers, all under the command of Old 
Rough and Ready, will constitute an effective force of 
7,500. But a portion of these, however, will proceed to 
Monterey, the remainder will be stationed at different 


| posts in the rear, to guard them and preserve a'‘cominu- 


i This is not a pleasant ser- 
vice for those who are “eager for the fray,” but it can’t 


But here, bless you, they think | ny instances we have no doubt but that they are | be helped. 
| murdered and thrown into the river. | 


The want of proper means of land transportation is 
severely felt, although General Taylor has an effective 
force of nearly 15,000 men, not a single additional wa- 
gon has arrived, and th conveyance of baggage and ac- 
coutrements is effected exclusively by mules, of which 
some 1,500 or 2,000 have been hired or purchased from 
the Mexican. (Corres. of the New Orleans Bee. 

Camargo, August 3lst.—It is almost incredible, yet 
true, thut whilst the Government has pressed on to this 
frontier more than 15,000 men, not a single additional 


| This country is distinguished, above all other} wagon or cart has been sent to transport supplies, unless 
owner’s family and his domestics, two other families! particulars by its myriads of crawling, flying, sting- | they have been !anded within a very short time past.— 


ing and biting things. 
spider on it. 
tents. 
hat or garment without a close search for some poi 
sonous reptile or msect crouching in their folds or 
corners. It is wonderful that we are not stung twen- 
ly timesaday. Yesterday morning, while standinz 
up at breakfast, (we never sit at meals for the want 
of the wherewith to make a seat,) [ felt some strange 
thing crawling up my leg aboutthe knee. It did not 
take me long to seize it with my hand and to disrobe. 
Looking into the leg of my off-drawn drawer, | be- 
heid a villainous looking creature of black and yel- 
low, with a long bony tail. | called my mess to look 
at it, when Dr. Hoxey, who has been before in this 
reptile country, pronounced it a Mexican scorpion, 
and told me for my comfort that it was as poisonous 
as arattlesnake. lis sting was out, and no doubt 
when | eclenched him in my hand he struck out at my 
clothes, instead of in at my flesh. ‘Thinks | to my- 
self’ there’s an escape. Besides these we have spi- 
ders, centipedes, hordes of flies, and every thing else 
tnat crawls, flies, bites, and makes a noise. A gang 
of Jlocusts have domiciled themselves in our camp, 
and keep up a sleepless clatter all night. ‘T’o this js 
joined the music of frogs and the barking of prairie 
dogs. A few nights since a panther came smelling 
up to the lines of our sentries. All these small nui- 
sances are universally pronounced in camp as death 
to one’s patrictic emotions, and a righthard fight with 
the enemy, to be followed by a riddance of this pesti- 
lent country, would be hailed by the whole regiment | 
as a consummation of too much happioess. But here 
we are to stay fighting his insects and vermin, with | 
no present prospect of finding their masters, (our 
enemy,) for whose special use and appropriate com- 
fort they seem to have been formed by Nature.— 
Some few of our officers profess to be enamored of 
this country. 





' unknown to the uninitiated. 


The air here, near the seacoast, is | boat, with the view of quelling it. 


Every thing you touch has a | While the army is stationed on the river steamers afford 
We are killing them all day in our | 2reat facilities, but any movement into the interior must 
We never dare draw on a boot or put on a/| Of necessity depend upon land transportation, 


About 
2,000 mules nave been purcliased or hired from the Mex- 
icans,and by packiag them, the furce now in motion is 


| enabled to advance. 


General Worth, with his command, arrived at a plea- 
sant litde town called Seralvo, at the foot of the mour- 
tains, on the 24th, where he will remain until the main 
body of the army approaches. It is about seventy miles 
from here. Colonel! Smith is yet within a few miles of 
this point, but willadvance immediately. 

Geueral ‘Taylor expects to be at Monterey by the 15th 
of September, and in Saltillo, about sixty miles beyond 
by the lstof October. Whether any movement beyond 
the latter place will be made on this line of Operations, is 

: Whether we shall meet 
with any resistance, Is a question upon which opinions 
are divided. Lt is certain there will Z no resistance this 
side of Monterey, unless it may be a skirmish between 
small parties, and that is nut very probable. Col, Hays 
in his tour, of upwards of two hundred miles, met no re- 
sistance. Gen. Worth has notseen anenemy. Sinole 
companies of Texan Rangers have traversed the country 
in different directions and met no opposition. Small par- 
ties of men have travelled different routes without inter- 
ruption. So far, every thing indicates a state of quietude 
and peace. 

At Monterey we understand there is from three to five 
thousand men, almost in a state of disorganization, and 
deserting every opportunity. Gen. Mejia commands 
there. I doubt if there be any serious fight. The Mexi- 
cans have no army that ean resist the one now moving 
againstthem. ‘They are ail excellent troops, and effici- 
ent in every respect. 


THE RIOT ON THE RIO GRANDS. 

‘Col. Baker had just returned with a company of his 
regiment from the burial of one of their number, and, 
hearing the riot still progressing on the steamboat, he 
ordered this company and one other to follow him to the 
In his attempting to 
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, do so, one of the officers atiached to the Georgia com- 
| certainly fine, and one is at a loss to account for the | panies engaged in the melee at once attacked pl with 
| sickness; but, aside from that, | would willingly fore-| jis sword. They had been engaged buta few moments, 
go the possession of all the rich acres ] have seen to. when some cowardly villain among the rioters fired a 
get back from this laud of half-bred Indians and full- | pistol at him, which passed through the thiek part of his 
bred bugs.”’ neck trom behind into his mouth, knocking out one of 
his teeth. Such is the septs to me this morning from 
a ss}, | the assistant surgeon of his regiment. The wound is 
A letter from an officer of the Engineer Staff with | not this morning aiidatedl Bek aithough lest ban - 
Gen, Tayior’s Army, written at Camargo, on the | ing j did not suppose he would be alive at thistime. He 
24th of August, to the head of one of the bureaux of | is more cemfortable than could be expected, and we now 


the War Department, says — entertain no doubt that he will recover. In addinon to 
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f Few persons except those that have embarked in an 
experiment of shipping products from this country to 
Europe, are aware of the charges to which shipments 
are subjected. Ascertaing the price of flour in a given 
port abroad, the novice in trade adds the freight and in- 
‘surance to the cost of the article here, and supposing tha: 
he has a full view and a fair chance of making a specu- 
Jation, he adventures accordingly. 

To show the fate that very generally awaits such en- 
terprize,.we annex, from the U. S. Gazette, a specimen, 
which we believe to be a fair specimen of hundreds of 
shipments made last season. It is an actual transaction, 
and not made by a novice either. 

- Aecount sales of 3,000 barrels of flour, shipped from 


-Philadetphia, and:sold in bond free of duty. 


3,000 barrels superfine flour, 19s. 6d. per barrel, free of 





duty, sold in boad for £2,926 
CHARGES. 
To dock dues £21 17 6, town dues 
£12 10, £34 76 
‘To trade dues £1 10, bond 5.6d. 1 156 
To freigths, 3s. per barrel, £150; 
primage £22 10 472 10 
To interest 3s. 6d.; storage £10 10 36 
To cooperage, hoops, nails &c. 12 16 
To short weight 450 Jbs. at 19s. 6d. 
per 196 Ibs. 2 16 6 
To cartage, allowed to purchaser. 
as is coeteaty 15 12 6 
To cartage £2117 9; porterage 
£50 71179 
To fire insurance on £2 925 13 29 
To bank commissioners on do. } 
per cent. 7 3 
To commissions and guarantee, 4 
per cent. 117 
Cae 753 19 
Credit 1 and 2 months—Net proceeds in 
Liverpool 7 £2,166 01 


£2,166 01 at 8 per cent. premium $10,396 94 
Deduct charges in Philadeiphia 665 U0 
Balance, 9.731 94 

Equal to $2.25 per barrel. or a loss of $1.50 per barrei. 

The-aggregate loss, therefore, on the shipment reaches 
the sum of #1,508 06. 

The charges in Philadelphia, attendant upon the ship. 
ment, are thus stated: 





3,000 barrels cost $4.75 per barrel $14,250 
CHARGES. 

Porterage, 3 cents per barrel $90 

Lining barrels, 2 c.nts per barrel 60 

— 1 per ct. im $14,800, and policy 

] 

Commission 2} per cent. on $14,250 356 F 

— 55 
$14,905 


Cost in Philadelphia, 
Sales in Liverpool, 


$14,905 C0 
10,395 94 
Nett loss, * $4,508 06 
“The account tells its own story, andjit tells alyo, the 
story of hundreds of similar ventures. Indeed an emi- 
nent firm in London have written out to this country, 
stating that flour ought not to be shipped from our poris 
to England with the expectation of obtaining more than 


eighteen shillings a barrel for it. The shipment of which | 


we have spoken was made at a comparatively low cost, 
and the sales realized nineteen shillings and sixpence 
per barrel.” So much as a glimpse at the past season. 

The first enquiry now should be, how does the pro 
duct of bread stufis in Europe the present season, com- 
pare with that of the past season? 

It is too early perphas to adventure a reply to this 
question. Our object is, to induce attention to the point, 
rather than to express an opinion; yet certain it is, that 
so far as we have data, it goes to show that the failure of 
crops this season in Europe will by no means compare 
with that of the last, at Jeast so far as that failure can 
affect our trade. ‘T'he failure may be more genera} in 
France; but a: failure in France, in Switzerland, or in 
Germany, can by no means influence our markets like 
a failure in England and Ireland. In those islands the 
crop of grain this year is believed to be a fair average, 
of good quality, and well harvested. They will want 
only their average annua! deficiency supplied. The 
failure of the potato crop was as decissive there last sea- 
s0n as it is likely to be this season. 

What is the average annual deficiency, or in other 
words, how much grain and flour does it require for sub- 
sisting the people of England and Ireland, beyond whiat 
they annually produce? 

We are compelled to posipone further remarks and 
— on this subject tor want of room in this num- 

r. 


THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 














The Washington Union, of the 4th says—“The 
Jast mails bring no very late intelligence from the 
army onthe Rio Grande. The last despatches from 
General Taylor state that the army will be on the 
advance for Monterey by the Ist of September at the 
latesi—perhaps several days earlier. The country be 
gins lo be impatient for action. ‘The heroes of the 8th 
and 9th of May displayed such energies on those me- 
morable occasions as could not but encourage the 


| 16th says — 


ofthe word graiser, or a shepherd, which is applied 


most sanguine expectations of a prompt and vigorous 
campaign. “Old Rough and ready” has become the 
soubriquet of the commanding general. We hope 
that he will realize the character to the end of the 
chapter. The General who leads the army into an 
enemy’s country should be full of resources—‘‘self- 
balanced, self-centred’”—susceplible of the highest 
enthusiasm—capable of imparting it to all his fol- 
lowers—bold as well as active—confident of himself 
—exerling every means, and employing secondary 
substitutes, according to the circumstances in which 
he way be placed. Such, we hope, will prove to be 
the course of the brave commander and the gallant 
cfficers with whom he is associated. General Tay- 
lor, it is now understood, has the means of transpor- 
tution in his hands—mules as well as wagons. We 
hope soon to hear of his rapid marches, and his vic- 
torious progress. The plan of the campaign has 
beer conceived in a decisive spirit; and we ought not 
to doubl that the success of the results will correspond 
with the vigor of the design. 

One rumor has lately prevailed, for which we 
learn there is no sort of foundation. It came in the 
shape of a letter from Matamoros, about the 18th of 
August, and was published afew days ago in the 
“Baltimore Sun.” It states that on the preceding 
night four hundred rancheros had broken into the 
town and created some confusion; that it was the 
commencement of the guerilla mode of warfare, &c. 
The whole story is unfounded. It was an idle quiz, 
perpetrated upon the colonel of a volunteer force, 
which betrayed him into some ridiculous blunders. 


THE ARMY.—The Washington Union of the 


Despatches have becn received which agree, in the 
most inaterial circumstances, aboul the movements 
of the army, with the private Jetters. General Tay- 
lor, having sent forward the van and the body of the 
army, was to leave Camargo on the first days of the 
present month. A very experienced officer, who 
has the best opportunities of judging of the course of 
events, expressed the opinion to us to day, that by 
this time General Taylor was in possession of Mon- 
terey. 

We understand that no allusion is made to Colonel 
Harney in any of the despatches just received. One 
would suppose that General Taylor was better ac- 
guainted with his movements than the Mexicans. 





“ARMY OF OCCUPATION.”’ 
THE CAMPAIGN. 

Extract of a letter from an officer of the Army 

dated 
Camarao, Aug. 26, 1846. 

A word or two about the policy of the Govern- 
ment in prosecuting the war with Mexico. General 
Tayler has been instructed to carry on what is called 
‘‘a war of reconciliation”’—i. e., to make all the 
friendly citizens, or greasers, our friends, by paying 
them-the highest price for every thing we want, and 
making war upon the mochos only. It may here be 
necessary to explain, as the terms are so frequently 
| made use of, that greaser is a corruption, | suppose, 


Is it not insulting to the Mexican people then? TT. 
give you an idea how this war of recouciliation js 

working, I have only to tell you that this policy has 

turned the Mexicans into extortioners, and that the 

American volunteers and soldiers, with the little pit 

tance of pay which they receive from the govern. 

ment for support, are here Jiable to the severest im- 

position whenever they are forced to buy from these 

wretches. For instance, they charge a bit for four 
eggs, and frequently a picayune a piece; washing, two 

dollars per dozen! and every thing else in proportion, 

And strange to say, too, these treacherous devils— 

serfs, who are called Piones, for the old feudal system 

is in full force—who before the arrival of our army 

never saw a cent once iv a month, are now becom. 

ing rich at the expense of the poor soldiers. Our 

government certainly cannot know the character of 
these people, or it would never pursue such a course 
in the prosecution of this war. The idea, for jn- 
stance, of paying a greaser fifty cents for a melon, 
when three months ago he would gladly have accept- 
ed three cents, or a quartier, in order to obtain his 
friendship, is ridiculous; for if he should know that 
you had fifty cents more in your pocket, and that it 
coufd only be obtained by cutting your throat, and a 
good oppertunity offered, he would do it to a certain- 
ty. General Taylor and the Government are mista- 
ken if they think to gain the support of this people 
in this way. And in case of a forced retreat on our 
part, they would be the first to massacre us for the 
sake of plunder. The fact is, that robbing and smug- 
gling is a part of their education; and they are no 
better than so many Arabs. Now if it be the object 
of our Government to buy a peace, why in the name 
of God, not do so ot once, and save further loss of 
life? For I do assure you it could be purchased at 
one-half the price which the war will cost us in pur- 
suing this course of reconciliation. ‘The Mexican 
soidiers never dress in uniform here, and we cannot 
distinguish them, of eourse, from citizens, which 
gives them a double advantage overus. They come 
into our camps, spy out all of our movements, and 
keep the enemy continually advised of all our ope- 
rations. ‘Thus, it is impossible to go on any expedi- 
tion, or to undertake any secret service without their 
knowing all about it, and taking methods to defeat 
us. Thus was poor Captain Thornton ambuscaded. 
He received his orders at six P. M. to ascertain 
where the enemy had crossed the river and at one a. 
M., the same night, an express arrived informing the 
Mexicans of his coming. And thus, too, have many 
other expeditions failed, from the Judas Iscariot vil- 
lains of Mexico, and the facilities afforded them of 
knowing of all of our operations. Many have be- 
come so disgusted with this tardy course of a war of 
reconciliation that they are returning to their homes, 
and it will yet be the cause of many more serviceable 
men leaving thearmy. In Heaven’s name, if we are 
al war, and intead carrying it on, let us act like war- 
riors, and pursue the proper course on such oecasions 
as is acknowledged by ali nations—make the enemy 
support us, and find us in supplies. Let them feel 
that we are here to fight, and not to conciliale, unless 
itcomes from them—iot from us Let them feel 





to those who are considered friendly to us, in contra- 
distinction to the lerm mocho, which is a luw Span- 
ish word fora foot soldier. But, to proceed: the 
view of this policy is, to make all the citizens of 
Mexico our friends, by paying them a high price for 
every thing, and not appropriating any of their pro- 
perty to our use without remunerating them; thus, 
as we proceed into the interior, occupying the towns 
on our way, itis thought that by pursuing this recon- 
ciliation policy, that we will gain the friendship of 
these greasers, and win them over to our cause, by 
telling them that we are not making war upon the 
people of Mexico, but upon the usurpers of power— 
their oppressors—or in a word, upon the Govern- 
ment of Mexico only, for the injury it has done us! 
By pursuing this reconciliation policy, it is thought 
that we will greatly cripple and enfeeble the forces 
of Mexico, ard in this way soon make them sue for 


will favor and cover us! It remains to be seen how 
this war of reconciliation will work. For my part, 
what little | have seen of ils operations, | am periect- 
ly disgusted with it, and am totally opposed to il, as 
being unwise, impolitic and imbecile. 


unparalleled and unprecedented in the history of 
warfare, from the first fight of Cain with Abel, down 
to the present day. What do you suppose the peo- 
ple of the United States would think, in case England 
was at war with us—if it were told us that England 
did not wish to make war with the people of the 
United States—but with the President and Congress 
only? And that they would pay us the highest price 
for every thing, in order to facilitate the war and 





make us their friends! Would it not be insulting us? 


peace—and in case of a retreat, that these greasers | 


This policy of pursuing a war of reconciliation, is | 


that we are their enemies to the knife; but that for 
| all who choose to join our cause, we are willing to 
| receive them; then we should know who are our 
enemies and who our friends; or in other words, We 
would be able to tell a mocho from a greaser. But dy 
contmuing this conciliatory policy, we are buying up 
our enemies tu keep them from fighting against us, 
thus enriching the people and of course the Govert- 
ment, and actually paying the people for permitting 
us to make war upon the Government of Mexico!— 
If the United States continue thie war at this rate, 
Mexico will certainly pay off her foreign debt with 
our own aoney; and it will become her interest to 
keep up a war which is Lecoming so profitable [0 
her. Why not then, I say buy a peace at once—for 
as well buy a peace asa war, and save the flow of 
blood. 

] should not have continued this subject so far 
though J have but touched upon it os yet, did [ not 
believe that nine tenths of the people of the United 
States are ignorant of the policy of our Governoent 
as pursued in relation to the war with Mexico. Pie 
views thal l have expressed, difler so widely from 
tire suge counsellors of our Government, have been 
drawn forth from practical observation and exper! 
ence, and perhaps require wodification; but neverthe- 
‘tess, 1 think the position I] have taken will one day 
be sustuined by results to be hereafter developed. 

Many of the Texan Rangers, whose time has eX 
pired, are leaving for their homes. These mounted 
gunmen, as they are otherwise called, have been, and 
are, of the greatest service to the army, and periorm 
the most leborious and important duty, being always 
kept in advance and performing the duty of spies 204 
scouts. Capt. McColloch’s company, whose tme 
has also expired, will be again mustered into the se™ 
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vice ina few days. This company is detached from 
Col. Hayes’ regiment and kept by Gen. Taylor for 
secret service, it being one of the finest in the army; 
and the Captain, Benjamin McCulloch, one of the 
best of scouts—in fact a second Marion. These men 
gee the hardest kind of service; they have no tents, 
and bivouac in the woods, and are exposed to the 
severest duties of any other corps. They have the 
finest horses, and are the best equipped men in the 
army. The Government, f think should be more li- 
bera! towards them, and they should receive more 
attention than they do. 
A NIGHT IN MATAMOROS. 

At least two-thirds of the population of Matamo- 
ros sleep in the open air in the court-yards and upon 
the tops of houses, a majority of which have flat- 
roofs. When the hour for retiring arrives, which 1s 
generally speaking much earlier than in the large ci- 
ties of the United States, they pull their cots out into 
the court yard (every house of any size here has a 
large yard in the rear) and two or three dozen, male 
and female, sleep in one inclosure. Those who have 
not cots or the means of procuring them, make a ve- 
ry comfortable bed upon the bricks—with which 
most of those yards are paved. The great majority 
of Mexicans rise early, frequently before the sun, but 
they sleep again in the evening, from 3 until about 
half past 5 o’clock. In fact, they are regular in’ 
their siesta as you are in your dinner, and when re- | 
turning from my dinner, there are seven or eight | 
houses the front rooms ef which are strewed with 
cots (bedsteads are ised only as ornaments here) 
upon which senor, senora, senoritas, and all the lit- | 
tle oras are napping off at a beautiful rate. Amongst 
the over particular people of your country, a lady 
would no more think of sleeping ina room fronting a 
thoroughfare, with the window blinds open, than she 
would of flying. But here, bless you, they think | 
nothing of it. Why here, a young senorita will come | 
to the window, and converse with a gentleman of her | 
acquaintance with nothing on but a chemise, and 
think no more of it than a Camp street gentleman | 
would of going into a house with his coat off. I can| 








relate to you a little incident that oceurred in my | 


presence, and in which I figured somewhat, to show | 


you how fittle hold affected modesty has taken with | Enquirer extracts a few passages, showing how rich 


the natives. 


In the court-yard of the house in which I occupy a 


room, there are from 60 to 94) persons, including the | 
owner’s family and his domestics, two other famuhies | 
with their domestics, with those who rent stores and | 
rooms from him, and there are very many who do} 


that, considering that his building oceupies a whole 
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those who were high minded enough to roof it, had | 


| terey consists of about 6,000 men, of which about two 
| are regulara, bein 


_the 8th and 9th of May. They have likewise a force in 


| tents. 








a — 





the precaution to pull the ladder up after them. 
(Corres. N. O. Bee. 

OrFicers IN coMMAND.—The special correspond- 
ent of the New Orleans Picayune on the Rio Grande 
alludes in one of his recent letters to the fact, that 
with a few exceptions, none of the superior officers 
of the service have been with their regiments since 
the army has been in Mexico. There are eleven re- 
giments in the field with the “Army of Occupation,” 
which ought to have thirty-three field officers; but 
ae of that number there are only seven. He 
adds — 

The artillery battalion is commanded by a brevet 
officer. ‘The 5th captain of his regiment commands, 
or has commanded, the 8th Infantry. The 3rd cap- 
tain of the 7th Infantry commands that regiment.— 
The 4th Infantry is commanded by a captain. Bri- 


gades are commanded by lieutenant colonels, and the 


24 Division 1s commanded by Colonel Worth, he be- 
ing a brévet Brigadier General. That the officers ac- 
tually in command of these regiments, brigades and 
divisions are as well qualified for it as any officers in 
in the world, {am perfectly aware—and that they 
richly deserve to be commissioned according to their 
present responsibilities is certain; but the question 
that naturally arises, affer this examination, is, 
WHERE ARE ALL THESE FIELD OFFICERS? 

Dead Bodies.—An officer of the second regiment of 
Kentucky volunteers stated in our office tnat from the 
day he first encamped on the Rio Grande an aver- 
age of one dead body per day had floated with the 
current past his encampment. Many a man is seen 
in the streets one day by his friends and then ts sud- 
denly missed, and without creating surprise enough 
to induce an inquiry as to where he is gone. In ma- 
ny instances we have no doubt but that they are 
murdered and thrown into the river. 

{ The ‘American Flag,” at Matamoros. 


Pleasures of Soldiering.—Major Forsyth, the E litor 
of the Columbus (Georgie) Times, has written seve- 
ral letters which rank high for graphic power and 
spirited details. From a recent letter the Richmond 


a field Mexico presents for a lover of Entomology 
and Natural History : 

“This country is distinguished, above all other 
particulars by its myriads of crawling, flying, sting- 
ing and biting things. Every thing you touch has a 
spider on it. We are killing them all day in our 
We never dare draw on a boot or put on a 





/ nication with the supplies. 


square, seven-eighths of whom sleep in the yard, or! hat or garment without a close search for some pol 
upon the roof of the house. Men, women and child-| scnous reptile or insect crouching in their folds or 
ren sleep within a few feet of each other as if they | corners. It is wonderful that we are not stung twen- 
were one family, and frequently they have never|ty timesaday. Yesterday morning, while standing 


} 


spoken together. A senora will pull off all her up- 


per garments, and lay down upon her cot within 6 or | 
8 feet of a gentieman without seeming to know or, 
| You | 
must not infer from this that such are bad women, | 
lt is the | 
manner in which they have been educated, aud the | 


care whether he is within that many miles. 
for if you do you will be frequently wrong. 


fault is in a lack of modesty, nothing else. 


One night between 11 and 12 o’clock, when all, 
were asleep in this yard, a heavy shower of rain | 
came on, and you never saw such a scampering as | 
The early part of the | 


there was for the rooms. 
hight was remarkably warm and sullry, and an un- 


precedented number had gone out to sleep in the} 
open air, and some six or seven Americans had gone | ; ‘ 
on the top of the roof, which they reached by a light | that crawls, flies, bites, and makes a noise, 
" of locusts have domiciled themselves in our camp, 


| 

and keep up a sleepless clatter all night. | 
_joined the music of frogs and the barking of prairie | 
| 


ladder from the yard. ‘The first few drops of rain 
admonished me to be up and moving, and Lt had just 
got my cot into my room, and was returning for 
some clothing | had dropped in my hurry, when | 
observed a senorita pulling away at the ladder and 
endeavoring to remove it. I quickly comprehended 
her meaning and as quickly went to ber assistance. 
We removed the ladder just in time to preventa well 
drenched young man from descending. 
quickly came up to the edge of the roof with the 
Same intention, and begged us to furnish them the 
means of descending; but no we were inexorable.— 


| dogs. 


up at breakfast, (we never sit at meals for the want 
of the wherewith to make a seat,) [ felt some strange 
thing crawling up my leg aboutthe knee. [t did not 
take me long to seize it with my hand and to disrobe. 
Looking into the leg of my off-drawn drawer, | be- 
heid a villainous looking creature of black and yel- 
low, with a long bony tail. | called my mess to look 
at it, when Dr. Hoxey, whe has been before in this 
reptile country, pronounced it a Mexican scorpion, 
and told me for my comfort that it was as poisonous 
asarattlesnake. Hus sting was out, and no doubt 
when I clenched him in my hand he struck out at my 
clothes, instead of in at my flesh. ‘Thinks I to my- 
self? there’s an escape. Besides these we have spi- 
ders, centipedes, hordes of flies, and every thing else 
A gang 


To this js 


A few nights since a panther came smelling 


up to the lines of our sentries. All these small nui- 


| sances are universally pronounced in camp as death 


'unknown to the uninitiated. 
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“From news received this morning, the force at Mon- 
the remains of the army defeated on 


advance of Monterey of about 700 cavalry, (at Cadarita, 
distance 25 miles from Monterey.) ‘The informant re- 
ports them as not well prepared for action, and states 
that the horses are in miserable condition. 

They have at Monterey two pieces of artillery, 24 
pounders, and four of small calibre; he states they are 
i but thag their works are not ia a state of com- 
_ ‘The same letter says—“Under existing circumstances 
it is believed that General ‘Taylor will make the utmost 
exertion to reach Monterey, as it is believed that no re 
sistance will be made of any moment to the entrance of 
his army. ‘he person who brings intelligence asserts 
that the people of Monterey and the country adjacent are 
anxious for the arrival of the Americans.” 

Another letter from a field officer of Gen. Tavtor’s 
command, dated Camargo, August 24, says— 

“Gen. Mejia has abont 2,090 regular troops, and over 
3,090 irrezulars now in Monterey. In addition to these, 
a 799 cavalry, in advance, at a place called Ca- 
aarita. 


Camarao, Aug. 3ist, 1946. 

GENTLEMEN :-—"Thus far into the bowels of the land 
have we marched without impediment.” - The first Bri- 
gade, under General Worth, is now well on to Monte- 
rey, and the second, under Col. P. F. Smith, and third, 
under Colonel Garland, are expected soon to fullow.— 
Captain May, with tie second, Dragoons, and Major 
Munroe, with the Light Artillery, are to move forward 
in the same direction. These, with the Texians, Ohio 
and Kentucky volunteers, all under the command of Old 
Rough and Ready, will constitute an effective force of 
7,500. But a portion of these, however, will proceed to 
Monterey, the remainder will be stationed at different 
posts in the rear, to guard them and preserve a ‘comimu- 
This is not a pleasant ser- 
vice for those who are “eager for the fray,” but it can’t 
be helped. 

The want of proper means of land transportation is 
severely felt, although General Taylor has an effective 
force of nearly 15,000 men, not a single additional wa- 
gon has arrived, and th» conveyance of baggage and ac- 
coutrements is effected exclusively by mules, of which 
some 1,590 or 2,000 have been hired or purchased from 
the Mexican. [Corres. of the New Orleans Bee. 


Camargo, August 3lst.—It is almost ineredible, yet 
true, taut whilst the Government has pressed on to this 
frontier more than 15,000 men, not a single additional 
wagon or cart has been sent to transport supplies, unless 
they have been !anded within a very short time past.— 
While the army is stationed on the river steamers afford 
great facilities, but any movement into the interior must 
of necessity depend upon land transportation. About 
2,000 mules have been purcliused or hired from the Mex- 
icans,and by packing them, the furce now in motion is 
enabled to advance. 

General Worth, with his command, arrived at a plea- 
sant litle town called Seralvo, at the foot of the mour- 
tains, on the 24th, where he will remain until the main 
body of the army approaches. It is about seventy miles 
from bere. Colonel Smith is yet within a few miles of 
this point, but will advance immediately. 

General ‘Taylor expects to be at Monterey by the 15th 
of September, and in Saltillo, about sixty miles beyond 
by the Ist of October. Whether any movement beyond 
the latter place will be made on this line of operations, is 

Whether we shall meet 
with any resistance, is a question upon which opinions 
are divided. It is certain there will a no resistance this 
side of Monterey, unless it may be a skirmish between 
small parties, and that is not very probable. Col. Hays 
in his tour, of upwards of two hundred miles, met no fe- 
sistance. Gen. Worth has notseen anenemy. Single 
companies of Texan Rangers have traversed the country 
in different directions and met no opposition. Small par- 
ties of men have travelled different routes without jnter- 
ruption. So far, every thing indicates a state of quietude 
and peace. 

At Monterey we understand there is from three to five 
thousand men, almost in a state of disorganization, and 
deserting every opportunity. Gen. Mejia commands 
there. I doubt if there be any serious fight. The Mexi- 
cans have no army that ca’ resist the one now moving 
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| to one’s patrictic emotions, and a righthard fight with 
‘the enemy, to be followed by a riddance of this pesti- 
The others | lent country, would be hailed by the whole regiment | 
}asa consummation of too much happioess. But here) 


|no present prospect of finding their masters, (our | 


against them. They are ail excellent troops, and effici- 

|}ent in every respect. 

} _ 
j 4 yg : 4 : we 

we are to stay fighting his insects and vermin, with | THE RIOT ON THE RIO GRANDS. 


‘Col. Baxer had just returned with a company of his 


Every stitch of our own clothing was wet, and we | enemy,) for whose special use and appropriate com- regiment from the burial of one of their number, and, 


Were determined that the joke should be carried out. 
They begged and laughed; others got wind of what 
Was going on, and joined us, and a more amusing and 
udicrous scene it would be impossible to picture. — 
At length the cloud passed over, the moon broke 
forth aud a loud roar of laughter followed it, for 
there stood some half dozen fellows in their shirts 
and drawers; some with a blanket under the arm, 
others with one over them, and one or two with a cot 
cae the arm, doubled up so as to prevent the rain 
oe soaking in it. With ihe moon-shine their good 
atures returned, and they heartily joined in the 
augh exacted at their own expense. ‘The next night 


| this country. 


| fort they seem to have been formed by Nature.— hearing the riot still progressing on the steamboat, he 
| Some few of our officers profess to be enamored of ordered this company and one other to follow him to the 


| . ; . | boat, with the view of quelling it. In his attempti 
The air here, near the seacoast, is | \ ~~.’ + : emplng to 
‘certainly fice, and one is at a loss to account for the | prereset ya ton tog pe ra 
sickness; but, aside from that, I would willingly fore-| jis sword. They had been engaged buta few moments 
go the possession of all the rich acres ] have seen to| when some cowardly villain among the rioters fired a 
get back from this laud of half-bred Indians and full- | pistol at him, which passed through the thick part of his 
bred bugs.” | neck trom behind into his mouth, knocking out one of 
a ‘his teeth. Such is the report to me this morning from 
os .,,, | the assistant surgeon of his regiment. The wound is 
A ~~ from an officer of the Py td Staff er not this morning considered mortal, although last even- 
Gen. ‘Tayior’s Army, wrilten al Camargo, on the | ing j did not suppose he would be alive at this time. He 
24th of August, to the head of one of the bureaux of | is nore cemfortable than could be expected, and we now 


the War Department, says — entertain no doubt that he will recover. In addition to 
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Col. Baker, Capt. Roberts was slightly wounded by a 
pistol shot. Capt. Post, acting commissary, slighily; Ser- 
geant Helm, of company C, badly wounded, a ball pass- 





‘Ing directly through his body; Corporal Ursary very 


slightly; private Dillon mortally wounded with a bayonet 
a prebably will not live the day out; privates H. Mar- 
tin, Stewart, Shepherd, and Lee, all slightly wounded.— 
This constitutes, as far.as can be ascertained, all who 
were wounded in the third regime: t of Illinois volun- 
teers, and who acted under the command of Col. Baker 
in the effort to suppress this disgraceful and unpardona- 
ble ziot. How many are killed and wounded among the 
two companies who were engaged in the riot on the Cor- 
vette I cannot ascertain wiih sufficient certainty to ven- 
ture any statements.” 
[Letter to the New Orleans Delia. 


MARCH FROM MATAMOROS TO CAMARGO. 

The following extract of a letter from adjutant 
Francis B. Sheffer of Col. Watson’s Baltimore troops, 
we take from the Baltimore Sun. 

Camargo, August 23, 1846. 

After atwelve days march, I have arrived here 
well, although personal suffering and inconvenience 
have been with us all, more than you can possibly 
imagine. We have marched nearly eighteen miles 
every day, through a country of dense chapparal, 
the sun blazing upon us with an intensity of heat | 
never before experienced. But add to this a want 
of water, and such a condition and such a duty may 
well seem intolerable. We sometimes had net a 
drop of water for twenty and twenty-four hours; 
and at others our reiief was from drinking from the 
muddy pools which were found and hailed with a 
shout of delight upon the way. Were! torelate all, 
you would scarcely believe that human nature could 
endure such privation and exposure as [| have wit- 
nessed. Our men have dropped from the ranks and 
sought shelter among the dry chapparal, careless 
whether they lived or died. The spot of their retreat 
has been marked, and when we reach water, a party 
has been despatched to bring them in—and we made 
the march under these trying circumstances, without 
losing a man. 

A hot sun—a breathless atmosphere—a thick chap- 
paral—and no water; this is another picture of cain- 
paigning. In the last I gave you, we figured in wa- 
ter up to our necks, and we had a taste of that also 
in the early part of the march we have just com- 
pleted. On our way we killed several very large 
rattlesnakes; they are here in great numbers, but 
none of our men have so far been bitten. The reptile 
most obnoxivus to our apprehensions is a very poi- 
sonuus species of spider which very often proves fa- 
tal to the person bitten. I witnessed a few nights 
ago the sufferings of une of our men from this cause; 
his agony was so great as to wring from him the most 
piercing screams; | am glad to say, however, that he 
recovered. 

We have been very fortunate so far; the health 
of our men is upon the whule very gvod, and they 
stand the climate better than any other regiment 
here. Indeed, amongst the others it appears to 
me that the drum is continually beating the tune- 
rai note of some poor fellow who has just bsen 
“planted.” 

The other day a wagon of the Kentucky baggage 
train, passed over the fleshy part of the leg of ove 
of their men; mortification ensued, and he wasa 
dead wan by morning. Several instances of this 
character have had the effect to confirm an opinion 
that to be wounded in such a climaie, is but a pass- 
port tu the grave; gangrene seems so sure and sud- 
den. Our doctor is now getting ready to take off 
the foot or tues of one of Captain Piper’s men, who 
was run over by the same tram. But I give you these 
details to interest, not to alarm you, that you may 
have a definite idea about our whereabout and true 
condition. It is all in a man’s life time you know, 
and what is to be, will be. For my own part, lam 
happy enough. It is just the life 1 wanted to have a 
taste of, and | am by no means disposed to relin- 
guish it. 

When we left Barita, we marched through a la- 
gune, nearly a mile of which the water was up to 
our armpits; I don’t know that I was ever more 
amused in my life, and it would have been an odd 
and ludicrous sight could a connoisseur of fun have 
been perched upon us. Imagine to your mind’s eye, 
three thousand men, feeling their way, wading and 
swaying here and there, holding their musket high 
over head to preserve them from the water, while 
now and then some unlucky fellows would svouse into 
a hole, and tumble over out of sight, until he could 
scramble up, or be hauled out by his comrades. Our 
baggage train numbered ninety-nine wagons, each 
drawn by six mules. 

On our march from Matamoros, we were overta- 
ken by a horse express, one of Captain May’s men, 
despatched after us by Gen, Twiggs, with informa- 
tion that intelligence had been received at beadquar- 


to cut off our baggage train. If you could have seen | 
the Baltimore boys then! The blood was up to) 
fighting heat in a minute—a perfect thriil of exstacy 
accompanied the intelligence as it ran along the 
lines. Every musket was thoroughly examined, and 
all were anxious for an introduction to Canales and 
his army. But, alas! and alack a-day, their hopes 
were blighted, and no Canales with his men ap- 
peared. 

lam really beginning to be fearful myself that 
we shall have no fight. I would Jike to have one 
chance ona battle field, if it were only just to see 
how I should feel. There is nothing like a practical 
insight into human nature, as it exists in one’s own 
breast. ButIam almost certain we shall have no 
fighting todo. We are, however, still destined to 
proceed, “onward,” i3 the word, to Monterey. We 
are not to have our baggage train; all our trunks are 
to be Jeft behind. Provisions, ammunitions, and all 
necessary articles are to be carried on packed mules. 
The route to Monterey is long, and | am told by one 
of our guides very difficult. Let it be ever so diffi- 
cult we will let Gen. Paredes see that while the war 
lasts, our determination to march through Mexico 
will never be abandoned. We have here something 


on the 14th. That worthy man and veteran offer 
' 


Inspector General Churchill bus arrived, as ajs, 


|Capt. Fraset, of the corps of enginecrs; Capt. Cross 


assistant quartermaster and chief of that cepartment 
here, and Lieut. Kingsbury, ordnance depariment 
who compose a part of the general’s staff. Captain 
Prentiss, assistant adjutant general, is expected to 
join in a few days. 

The two regiments of Illinois volunteers, under 
Cols. Hardin and Bissell, left their encampinent on, 
Placedores creek on the IIth ultimo, and arriyeg 
here on the 24th. 

Col. Harney, with a detachment of the 2d dra. 
goons, consisting of Brevet Major Beall’s, Captains 
Howe and Blake’s companies, returned from the 
Presidio de Riv Grande on the 26th ultimo, having 
been absent about one month. Since their return 
Captain Howe’s company has been consolidated 
with Major Beall’s and Captain Blake’s companies, 
Captain Howe will probably go upon the recruiting 
service. 

Twocompanies of Ist dragoons under Captains 
Steen and Eustis, and two companies of 6th regiment 
United States infantry, the whole under the com. 
mand of Major Bonneville, left Fort Smith on the 





like twenty thousand men, which is rather more than 
enough to beat all the troops that Mcxico can bring 
into the “field. 
Excuse all errors and appearances, for I write 
upon a piece of the topa flour barrel, lying in my 
lap. 
Camp Belknap, Aug. 11, 1846, 

Friend Chandler: Our first encampment after Jeaving 
New Albany was at Camp Jackson below N. Orleans, 
where we pitched our tents in mod knee deep and re- 
mained one day previous to embarking. On our passage 
across the gulf we were ail sea sick, which I think was 
rather a benefit than an injnry to us. We reached 
Brazos St. Jago afier a short passage, and remained 
there nine days in the lot sun and sand up to our knees; 
but as we hada pleasant breeze during the day, our 
sufferings were not sO intolerable as they otherwise 
would have been, Our present camp is about ten miles 
above the mouth of the Rio Grande, on a sandy ridve, 
one mile and a half from the river, from which we have 
to bring all our water, through mud and wet. If we 
had been stationed three miles further up we should have 
been directly on the bank of the river and have had 
wood and water in abundance; but that did not suit 
our field officers, who seem to have picked out in every 
instance the most wretched places for our camps, but 
as the boys say it can’t last aluays—twelve months will 
pass away, and on our return home no one of us will 
fail to remember there those who forgot us here. ‘There 
is great dissatisfacuion in our company towards the com- 
missioned officers. They are a lazy st. lying on their 
back all day fighting mosquitoes and flies, compelling 
the men to wait upon them. bring thei water, &c., 
while the sergeants do the driiling. We volunteered as 
suidiers, they would |ike to make servants of us, but I 
think 1 see it sticking out that the men will give the 
officers to understand they won’t submit to such treat- 
ment much longer. We don’t like to complain, but the 
truth should be told—the commissioned officers don't 
know anything of their dary, and won't learn, and the 
privates sufler in consequence. I can’t tell you when 
we shall move from this place, or whether we shall ever 
see the face of an enemy. We ave all anxious to do 
sumething and doit quick and be off for home, for to 
tell the truth, sogerin’ ain’t what it was cracked up to 
be, nohow. I had rather be sticking type in your office 
than eaiing beef and mouldy bread and drinking braek- 
ish water on the Rio Grande; and there are so many 


corporal’s equad couldn’t be induced to return. Louisi- 
ana troops were lucky—let them make what fuss they 
will at being discharged—still I say they were lucky, and 
they know it. Yours, ‘Tne SarGzanr. 
(Corres. Evansville Journal. 


Tur Missinec Orricer —Oa the route trom Brazos 
Sanuago to Barita, one of the officers of the Legion was 
all of a sudden missing, and the worst app eheusiuns 
became prevalent immediately, and files of scou's were 
detailed to scour the chapparal. He had been observed 
in the rear of his company on the mareh, and some en- 
tertained fears that he had been cut off by a strageling 
party of the enemy. ( scuut 
without intelligence of lim, a gloom bevan to settle on 
the countenance of his brother officers; and three of 
thein travelling alung together, were talking about the 
imys’ery of his disappearance. % 

“Poor B.,"? svid one, “this will be a sad intelligence to 
carry to h's wife and chi'dren.” 

_Acamp wagon was driving near them, and C. ra‘sed 
his head over the side to look at his afflicted comrades: 

“Don’t alarin my babies with the intelligence of my 
loss,"? says he; “Lintend to turn up” as soon as this in- 
fernal hot march 1s over!” 


joy through the Legiun. [ Reveille. 


ARMY OF THE CENTRE. 
San Antonio de Bexar, Sept. 3, 1846. 





ters, that Canales would make an attack on us so as 








who think as I dy that if our regiment was at home a | 


Afier the return of the scouts | 


We need not add that his discovery imparted general | More; and, as the inhab tants of Presidio profes 


General Wool, with a part of his staif, left Port} on the vank of the river. , 
Lavaca on the Sth ultimo, and arrived at this place | killed, the remainder jumped overboard, and reac 


13th of July, and arrived here on the 27th ultimo, 
having accomplished a march of seven tiundred miles 
|in about six weeks. Great credit is due the gallant 

major and those under him in the performance of 
this tedious march, and in bringing their train in such 
remarkably fine order. 

Tne Arkansas mounted volunteers, under the com. 
/mand of Colonel Yell, left Washington (Arkansas) 
fon the 15th of July, and arrived here on the Q3th 
ultimo. 

These troops are encamped at a delightful spot, 
three miles above the Alamo, bearing the name 
‘Camp Crockett.” The surrounding country is a 
beautiful rolling prairie, dotted over with clumps of 
oak, muskeet, &c., through which many little streams 
_wend their way to the clear and beautiful San An- 
| tonio river, with its banks garaished with foliage, 
|fowing along in front of the camp, affording the 
| troops an abundance of pure water; while the oppo- 
| Site side is bounded with a range of hiils, stretching 
to the northwest. On the western side of the San 
Antonio, encamped five companies of Texas volun- 
| teers, under the command of Col. Young; and being 
| six months’ men, they will probably be disbanded in 
|a few days. ‘The advance of the army will take up 
; its line of march about the 15th instant, and perhaps 
sooner; great exertions being made by the quarter- 
|master’s departinent, under the indefatigable Capt. 
Cross, who leaves nothing undone which is possivle 
‘to place this train in a proper state to give efficiency 
to the expedition. 

Gen. Wool is up early and late, and is fast bring- 
ing the volunteers info form. He is still in town; bul, 
to—morrow or next day, will pitch his tent, with the 
troops in Cainp Crockett, as will every officer whose 
constant business does not make it necessary to re- 
main in town. 
| ] have no doubt that the general will take posses 
sion of the capital of Chihuahua some time io the 
! month of October. The distance to the Rio Grande 
'is calculated at about 140 miles, and from thence to 
} 
| 
| 








Chihuahua 450 miles, making our march 609 miles, 
over a lovely country. 

The Kentucky and Tennessee cavalry, it i3 sup: 
posed, wall join Gen. Taylor’s command. They have, 
as yet, not arrived. Gen. Wool’s force wil! amount 
| to about 5,000. 


| San Antonio de Bexar, Sept. 5, 1846 
Since writing to you onthe 34 wstani Capt. Was 
ing’s company of the 4th Unitéd States artillery or 
irived here from Curlisle, (Pa.) They entered the 
city yesterday, and passed through in full unilor, 
with four 6 pounders and two 12 pound howitzers, 
with their caissons, travelling forge, baggage tral, 
&e., which mude quite a formidable appearance 10r 
this part of the country, and much astonished the 
| Mexicans here, they never having seen so great an 
artillery displayed in an army, and believing 
e 





{nothing couid equal that of the Mexicars. 
‘| encamped on the San Pedro, about two tuiles from 
| the city. 

| Lieut. Rogers, of the 2d dragoons, (who was!" 
| by Colonel Harney with three companies of ‘Te%95 
| trvops under the command of Capt. Cady, at Presi 
| dio de Rio Grande,) and Mr. Callahan, arrived this 
morning, and reported the remainder of the com 
mand vear at hand. Their provisions being damage” 
and condemned, it became necessary tv | on 
geuh bv 
be very friendly, they sent a small boat with nine men 
over the river tu bring the articles purchased. Alter 
the men had pushed off their boat they were alla : 
ed by a body of Mexicans, secreted in the chappal® 
Three of our pars °° 
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srccceded in killing one voule and slightly wounding | 


gnother. The troops having no means of crossing 
over the river, took up their line of maren for this 

lace, being already under orders to that effect.— 
Undoubtedly by this time this signal viclory is herald- 
ed through Mexico as giving additional Iustre to the 
arms of the magnanimous and exalted people. Before 
leaving, the provisions and other stores, together 
with a stock of goods belonging to Mr. Callahan, 
were burot, being unable to transport them to this 


lace. j 


Surgeon E. B. Price, formerly of Baltimore, is or- 
dered to headquarters as medica! director. 

We are fast »pproaching the day of marching, and 
every man is anxious to be off. We anticipate a plea- 
sant trip, though there are some who fear that little 
fighting will be done. The troops are generally in 
good health, and those who brought disease with 
them are fast recovering. 


The Lipan chiet Castro, and others of the depu- | was promised a captaincy. 
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mation. The impression 13 we shall start 
afier resting eight or ten days te reerurt horses and 
men, they are both in almost a universally used up 
condition, though there are not a great number ac- 
| tually laid up by sickness—in all, in our company, 
-aboutten. There is great complaining about a want 
| of provisions, the men actually not receiving more 
| then about halfas much as they caneat. The issue 


'to be made in future of coffee is to consist of four tin 


‘cups full for the entire company for 24 hours. One | 
‘company lately attacked a provision wagon and took | 


therefrom all they wanted; and theirexample may be 
‘imitated. Sume of the companies, I believe, have less 
or nothing to coniplain of.” 

A DisappointMent.—One of our citizens, a youth 
of remarkable courage and constancy, and indomni- 
table perseverance, left this city some years ago for 
Texas, where he became distinguished in the milita- 
ry service. He was here, last spring, looking for an 
“appointment in the mounted regiment, in which he 
Being here, he was de- 





tation from that tribe to Washington, arrived here | siguated and employed by the government to carry 


yesterday, decked off with the gewgaws bestowed 


ypon them atthe capital. They appeared much de- | with Mexico. 


lighed with their visit af court, and had much to say 


ing to the low dirty stone houses of this place, with 
a significant pugh! pugh! The railroads puzzled them | 
much: ‘No caballo (horse) nada mas puff! puff!” | 
(imitating the escape of the steam.) | 
San Antonio de Bexar, Sept. 7, 1846. | 

It affords me pleasure to inform you that General | 
Woo! intends to put in motion the advance of his | 
division upon Chihuahua as early as the 15th inst.— | 
He o ly waits for supphes from Lavaca, which are 
onthe way. We expect them in the course of some 
four or five days. They consist of arms for Col. Yell’s | 
regiment Of mounted men, ammunition for Captain 
Washington’s company of artilicry, aod subsistence 
for the troops. 

The general has been here preparing for the in- 
vasion of the province of Chihuahua siice the 14th 
ultimo. 
month of October. ‘lhe force now concentrated is 
rising of 3,000. Of these eight companies ure re- 


He will no doubt enter its capita) in the | 


‘the Santa Fe traders the intelligence of the war 
When the Texas senators were in- 


| formed that he had und+rtaken the task, they pro- 
of the ‘mucho grande casa,” at the same time point- 


wounced that it would be rash in the extreme for 
Capt. Howard to undertake the enterprise without 
an escort. But the captain did undertake and exe- 
cute it with entire success. He returned to this city, 
a few days ago, and found that he had lost his cap- 
taincy, there being no vacancies—and the war de- 
partment cut down his allowance for his energetic 
enterprise one half. 
[ Washington corres. of ihe N.Y. Commercial. 

Tue Carirornia Exprepition.—The Union of the 
14th says: ‘“‘We met at the war department, this 
evening, with a captsin in Col. Stevenson’s regiment. 


He informs us that the troops were being paid off 
some months in advance, as they were actually em- | 


barked, and that they would certainly sail for the 
Pacific in the course of this week.” 


| fornia volunteers at Governor’s Island, New York. 


| On the 18th the regiment was marched to the guard | 


gulars, four of dragoons, one of artillery, and three | house to receive their bounly money previous to 


of the 6th anfantry—all efficient and well command- 
ed. 





The St. Louis Republican of the 8th, says: ‘*Ma- 
jor A. D Stuart, paymaster of the United States 
army for this district, we understand, will leave to- 


day for Fort Leavenworth, to pay the companies | 


comprising the regiment of infantry now forming 
there to join Gen. Kearney. ‘They will be entitled, 
we suppose, to a year’s clothing, and travelling ex- | 
penses from the place of enroilment to the place | 
Where ihey are mustered into the service. If we| 
are correctly informed, Major 5S. is anticipating 
what he supposes will be the orders of the proper 
department, and to do so, we understand, bas raised 
the money from the Bank of Missouri, upon bis own 
draits. 

Wagons ror tHe Arnmy.—About 400 army wa- 
gons are being stupped trom Boston for the Rio 
Grande. One of the papers, printed in the western 
partot New York, states as a smail sample of go- 
Yernment economy, that a number of wagons have 
been contracted for in their neighborhood at ninety 
dollars each, while they can he purchased by private | 


dividuals, single,.at siaty dollars, being at an ad- | 


Vance of filly per cent. upon their true market) 
Value, 


Anotuer. CounTreRMAND.—Letters were received 
al St. Louis on the 1]2in instant, from the war de- 
Pirtment, notifying the United States officers at St. 
Louis of the determination of the goverumeht to dis- 
pense with the services of the regiment of infantry | 
called for by the requisition on the governor of Mis 
fouri of 18th of July, and which regiment had near- | 
ly all, assembled at Fort Leavenworth. The order | 
Cirects that they shall be mustered out of service as 
‘speedily us possible, eather at Fort Leavenworth, or | 
4) other puint where they may be. They will, ot | 
Course, receive pay for the time which they may 
‘ave passed in service, tor travelling to Fort Leaven- 
‘orth, and, we presume, six munths clothing. 


me a Bent’s Fort.—The St. Louis New Era has 
, viowing extract of a letter [rom a volunteer ip 
'Sjor Clark’s artillery company: 

ww ‘Fort Bent, August, 9, 1846. 
le not encamped exactly at the fort, but 
Hine miles this side. Our inteliigence is very 


4 
r caps. 
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‘embarking. The men of company C—the first com- 
pany marched up—refusing to pay the prices charged 
|for ther clothing, viz: $5 for jackets, $3 for pants, 
They were willing to pay a fair 
Com- 
They were 


| price, but were confined for insubordination, 
_pany A then came up; and refused. 


tents. 
told them they would be compelied to embark with- 
oul their pay—which they preferred to taking the 


| clothing at the prices charged. 


Cot. JonatHan D. Stevenson.—A motion, we 
understand, was yesterday made for the appointment 
of a receiver of the property and the effects of iis 
gentieman, upon a creditor’s bill filed against him, 
in which N. Dane Ellingwood was compiainant.— 
The motion was granted. Will not this stop his sup- 
plies from the government? He is also under bail, 
which was put in upon bis arrest under a weitol ne 
excat, to slay wWilhin the jurisdiction of the court. 

[.N. ¥. Tribune. 

Later—The last New York papers, announce that 
Colonel Stevenson has reconciled affairs—the com- 
panies are embarking and wiil ve off ia a day or 
LWO. 





THE CAMPAIGN. 

We have been favored by a gentleman of this cily 
with the following interesting copy of a Letter froin 
an Officer of the Army, who has been with General 
Taylor’s Command from its first entrance into Texas: 

[Nut Intel 
Maramoros, August I], 1846. 


Dear Sir. The mai body of the army having ad- | 


vanced to Camargo, | am left here to foilow on ona 
few days with some of the rear parties. ‘This leaves 
a few idle hours on my hands,and it will be interest. 
ing for me toe occupy them with a narration of facts 
and fancies that come within my odservation or that 
pass through my brain. Loenily hope that it will be 


| cqually interesting for you aud thuse around you to 


read thes¢ random thoughts, strung together in a ran- 
dom manner. 

| have seen many letters, despatches, communica- 
tions, &c. from Washington, and also letters frow 
this place to the press of the United States, having 


topics; but all that I bave seen has impressed me un 
favorably as regards the knowledge received by the 
one class of wriiers, and that intended to be convey 





i ag . 
sey as regards our future course, the officers 
feming to 


consider that the dear people have no use | 


ed by the other. Something, therefore, on these 
subjects may be interesting. My ,information and 


New difficulties have broken out among the Calli- | 


inarched back to their quarters, and confined to their | 
Col. Bankhead, finding the refusal general, | 


the Mexican troops, affairs, country, and people as | 


or 


7 


opinions Ederived in the flowing manner. Shorily 
after our arrival at this place | received the Gene- 
ral’s permission to fake a room in town. My next 
devor neighbor, Don * * *, isa fair representative 
of the most worthy class of Mexicans—well edueat- 
ed, well acquainted with the history and statistics of 
his own country and those of the Unised States; at the 
same time, without energy, enterprise, or industry; 
_ bigoted as a Catholic, yet opposed to the priests: as a 
republican opposed to all the recent military Gov- 
ernments, and as a patriot opposed to the Americans: 
{ was called upon almost daily to protect his family 
from the unceremonious visits or the rude treatment 
of the volunteers, so that an intimacy was soon es- 
tablished between us: he was pleased to see me in 
his house, he and his wife and sister took pains to 
, teach me the language, and we were soon on the 
mst amicable relations, and enabled to interest each 
other in conversation. From the Mexicans one meets 
in the streets nothing is to be learned, except proba- 
bly some isolated tact. They are polite and cold.— 
Enter their houses, which you can seldom do with- 
/out intrusion, and you are treated with a still fore 
‘cold civility. From the American and Irish mer- 
hants I could Jearn but litt!e of the true character of 
‘the people. They are better acquainted with the 
state of trade, and geographical facts, and with the 
| mere present temper and opinion of the people. But 
jin this family | learned that feelings exist and opini- 
ons are entertained which | neither saw vor heard 
|elsewhere. For more than two months I have been 
| intimate with this family, and have been a daily vi- 
siter, and I have always found them consistent— 
| warm inpulsive feelings, weak judgment, and weak 
| character, 


| ‘The province of Texas extended, say they, to the 
| Nueces, and the conquest of Texas extended no fur- 
jther. On the east bang of the Rio Grande, and as 
| far in the interior as the Arroyo Colorado, Mexican 
\families resided—M-~exican customs and Mexican 
laws prevailed. ‘Texas presumed to lay claim to the 
| Rio Grande, and by force of arms the United States 
| possessed themselves of the country. This they say 
| Was ungenerous, unjust, and mean; as a powerful 
| people did wrong to a weaker one; under the clouk 
of a shallow claim. ‘lhe presence of our troops upon 
| the Rio Grande they locked on as an invasion of their 
‘country, and to this feeling of injury was added one 
(of bitterness when their army was defeated. This 
feeling increases as we penetrate the country; when 
-we gel among a finer and more intelligent race of 
j}men. Asa tation they are peculiarly given to hope 
| for something better. ‘They are satisfied to see 
things as they are; they can see no way by whieh 
they are to be improved, and are unwilling to make 
au exertion to improve thegi; and yet they hope and 
siucerely expect that things will turn out better.— 
They do net believe yet but their troops are superior 
to our regulars; and, as for the volunteers, they con- 
sider them as useless, being undisciplined. They ex- 
| plain the defeat of the *Resaca” in different ways; 
the Ampudia men say that Arista sold the army; oth- 
ers say that Ampudia acted asatraitor. There ts 
no doubt but that Aimpudia demoralized the ariny 
much by his seditious talk, both to his officers and 
men. 

They believe that their cavalry is the best in the 
worid; ull that they want is good horses; provided 
with these, they will be enabled to break any square 
or line of infantry. In their own fights, the cavairy 
ride over the infantry. ‘They believe, moreover, that 
in May’s charge the whole merit was due to the hor- 
| ses that they ran away with the riders, and carried 
| them much further than was intended. In want of 
| other arguments, they fall back upon the history of 
| their revolution, when rude and undisciplined mass- 
es drove from this courtry the regalar troops of 
Spain. Their first position is to doubt if we will be 
successful against equal numbers, and they calculate 
with certainty on our failing before superior forces. 
Second, that the great disadvantages we will labor 
under when in the interior of the country, far remov- 
ed from our supplies, that these diflicullies will de- 
feat us, wilhoul the agency of Mexican troops.— 
Third, that though they may be beaten, still they will 
not be conquered; they will have to continue the war 
three years, When we must be defeated by our ewan 
expenses. That these opinions are held is proved 
in other ways. We can get the service and proper- 
| ty of these people for money, but we have not got 
their good wall. 

‘There is another circumstance that will make our 
miliiary success unavailable: ihe want ot stiffi.ess in 
j}the nation. It they bad a commerce for this war to 
ucstroy; ifthey had an internal industry which it 
would interrupt, or if the people possessed juxuries 
| and comforts of which they would be deprived, there 
| would then be something to operate agaist, and by 
| which we could move the people, We could then 
| be as the whirlwind in the forest—leave the desola- 
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tion of war around us. But, constituted as Mexico 
is, our visitation will be-as the tempest in the prai 
rie: for a moment we will agitate the grass that is 
in our track, but leave no impression behind us.— 
The country is without commerce, industry, or insti- 
tutions; the people are without comforts, and are 
armed with a panoply of vanity and pride which is 
bullet-proof. They have but to step aside and let 
the storm pass, biding their time to act. And, 
should it not come, they will still smile complacent- 
ly as. they reflect that this tempest, which has done 
them no harm, has at least been expensive to their 
enemies. 

Nothing can be more uncongenia! to their feelings 
than the idea of annexation, or of living under Ame- 
rican laws. They recognise the superiority of our 
institutions; they see thal property is protected, that 
industry is promoted, that our people are not the 
sport of yearly revolutions, nor victims to the exac- 
tions of a ruthless and starving soldiery. ‘They wish 
that their institutions and laws could be the same, 
and that they could have the same chance of being a 
happy and industrious people; bul they want it among 
themselves. But, with annexation to the United 
States, they sec not their amalgamation with our 
people, but their own extinction. They see their re 
ligion sunk from the high position it now holds; they 
will have strange Jaws and strange customs thrust 
upon them; they will see their lands pass from their 
hand through some defficiency of title, of which they 
are now happily ignorant; they will have the wild 
restless population from Texas and the valley of the 
Mississippi for neighbors, whose contempt for all law 
is supreme, and whose disregard of the decencies of 
life, aud of property, and of life itself, 1s notorious.— 
No, it is better for us to wait, say they; time may 
improve our Government, or we may be enubled to 
set up one for ourselves. At any rate, whatever dis- 
orders we have we must submit to; we have still our 








in those columns before they could have marc 
half a mile through that tall prairie grass to reach 
us; yet this plan was formed under the impression 
that we had twenty-two pieces. Nor dol think that 
he chose the best position at the ‘‘Resaca;” had his 
line been formed on the peninsula just within the 
bushes, leaving the old field in his front, his four pie- 
ces of largest calibre enfilading the road. and his oth- 
ers flanking his line and sweeping the old field, his 
flanks would have rested on the swamp—the swamp 
would also have been in his rear; so that flanks and 
rear would have been secure. Our artillery could 
not have advanced along the road to the open space, 
and only one piece could have been used in the road, 
which-must soon have yielded to the action of four— 
our infantry must bave advanced through the brush 
at open order, and, in crossing the old field, (a clear 
space of two hundred yards.) they would have been 
exposed toa flank fire of six guns, and a direct fire of 
the whole army; which army would have been con- 
cealed by the chaparral. On this open space they 
could have used their cavalry. 

So much for General Arista. Ampudia did all he 
could to destroy Arista; and, 1 think, was gratified at 
the resulis of the two fights. Torrejon, the chief of 
cavalry, did nothing—he pretended to charge once, 
but it was a poor attempt. General Morley was a 
coward : he ran rather too soon, as did Col. Corasco, 
the chief of the rapadores. Generals La Vega and 
Ricona were probably the best officers they had: the 
lower officers of the Mexican army, from all I can 
learn, are generally young men of corrupt morals, 
dissipated habits, and with little courage or enter- 
prise. ‘This I get from the Mexicans themselves.— 
They never Leap their men; and there is not existing 
between the officers and men that feeling of brother- 
hood which is found in ourservice. The soldiers are 
active rather than strong, and are capable of great 
endurance and great exertion. “Their usual rate of 


own religion, our own people, our own lands, and | marching is thirty miles per day, and a forced march 


our own laws and customs, and uo advantage which | 


we might gain from annexation to the United States 
can compensate us for the loss of these. Such is the) 
spirit and feeling as expressed by themselves, and as, 
it is demonstrated by their acts. How will this af-| 
fect our military operations? We must expect to 
find no party in our favor, no gratuitous inforjwation | 
or assistunce—every thing reluctantly given, even for | 
high prices; whereas the Mexican General will be! 
informed of all the particulars relative to us which | 
he may desire to know. They will offer no resist-| 
ance to our progress, and probably will cause us but) 
Jittle annoyance to our supply trains and our forag- | 
ing parties; for, although imbued with feeling of bit- | 
terness and hate, they still want the courage and en- 
terprise of the spanish guerilla to make them form | 
dable. Should, however, occasions present them- 
selves where there would be but little risk, and cer- 
tainty of escape, and booty to be acquired they would 
not fuil to make the trial; and, if successful, would 
make ita bloudy triumph. Should disaster happen | 
to us, then would they be about us like vuitures. 


So much for the inhabitants of Eastern Mexico.— | 
Now for the army of the Republic. | think not 
much oi the generalship of Mejia, Ampudia, or Aris-| 
ta. 
begun by our entering the country, whilst we would | 
not so consider it until we had received some act of 
hostility frow the Mexican troops. ‘This situation | 
of things they knew; they had ali the advantage to 
make (heir dispositions on their side of the river, and 
of striking the first blow: yet the only advantage 
they gathered from this was the capture of Thorn-| 
ton’s party. Moreover, their system of espionage 
was periect. Nothing passed in our camp but was | 
known to the Mexican General; even of Thornton’s | 


Each of those Generals recognised the war as) 


approach he was informed, and an ambuscade pre-| 
pared uccordingly. Since the capture of Arusta’s pa- | 
pers we have scen the reports of his spies. With re-! 
gard to numbers, &c. they are always correct; with | 
regard to description of position or works they exhi- | 
bit greal ignorance, showing that these spie are peo- 
ple of some cunning aud enterprise, but without mi- 
litary intelligence. Jt is unnecessary to say now 
What combivations might have been adopted, which 

ppeared to be better than those Arista did adopt; but | 
every body was surprised as well as gratified lo know | 
thit he intended to attack Fort Brown and fight the | 
army. ‘ihe surprise was occasioned by this: every | 
body supposed that Arista knew as much about our| 
situation as We did Ourselves, and we were gratified | 
to know that he had chosen just that combination | 
which we would have chosen for him. In the fight 
of ‘Palio Alto” he supposed we had twenty-two guns; | 
he kuew that we had a large train, and that we had | 
nocavairy. Yet his plan of battle, as! have been 
informed by cue of bis Aids, was, aller exchanging a| 
few shots vl arullery, to forma two columns ol allack 
with cavalry at tue bead of each. Now Lain certain 
that our tep pieces would have cut down every man 


still. 


| suopress. 


is fifty miles.. Ampudia came from Monterey to Ca- 
margo, a distance of hundred and eighty miles, in 
four days. It will take us filteen, I think. It de- 
tracts from our merit to disparage an enemy; but I 
really cannot call the Mexicans good troops, or say 
that they have done good fighting. At Palo Alto 
they stood and took our artillery fire very well; they 
were too brave to run back, but not brave enough to 
go forward. Twice was the charge sounded, and the 
officers tried to spur the men on with their swords. 
They would not go forward, but they would stand 
At the Resaca they never showed any thing 
like the spirit of our men; the only instance that I 
could Jearn of their making any thing like a spirited 
resistance was when they were four to one of the as- 
sailants. ‘These soldiers live upon the simplest kind 
of food; corn and jerked beef will supply all their 
wants, and this they want only in small quantities. — 


IT think we have litile to fear from the Mexican army 
in the field—to go rightat them in front, on flank, and 


in rear with a vigorous impulse, will always decide 


| the day in our favor, irrespective of numbers; and, 
| unless the obstacies are very strong, such would be | 
| the best course even when they are found behind for- 
The people here place great store by the | 
/mocntain passes between Monterey and Saltillo: | 


tifications. 


‘from whati can learn, these can all be turned; and 


the top once ours, of course the base must become 
so. The Mexican army will do best, | think, tu 


| make use of its superior activity tu cut oif foraging 
‘This | 


parties and interrupt our communications. 
course they may eventually adopt, but their vani- 
ty will lead them first to give us another trial of 
strength, 

Now with regard to Mexican affairs. I this day 
saw a letter iu the hands of a merchant of this place 


| from a friend of lis in Mexico, dated the 22d ultimo. 


he writer represents the aifairs of the Republic ina 
truly pitiable situation; Dut $300 ,UUU in the treasury 
and u flerce revolution ragiog in Jalisco, which it 


will require ali the energies of the Government to | 


Paredes was still in Mexico, afraid to 


move. A change had taken piace in the Cabinet, 


| and some of Herrera’s cabinet given situations; this, | 
the writer argued, sudicated a peaceful policy tow- 
jard the United States 


‘he people here, who have 
leit most the scourge Ol war, are willing for peace 
if the Nueces is the Boundary, Sul not otherwise; and 
Ido not thank that the people of We interior will 
agree to any terms wich the United States would 
probably propose, uutil ihe country becomes a per- 
ject Carnatic. 

The Riv Grande is in fine boating order. 
have now aboul twenly steamers on the river, and 
daily iney pass this place loaded with troops and 
provisions. From the mouth to Camargo takes six 
or eight days, but some of the buats have come from 


Camargo to this place tn twenty-four hours—the dist 
ance Is estimated at three huuured miles by the river 
/ and about one hundred by land. 


‘The General will 


hed | leave Camargo by the Ist 





sapere Pome oo; tite 


of September probably.— 
This advance army will number about 6,000 tronps 
3,000 regulars and 3,000 volunteers, with four batte. 
ries of four pieces each, and a siege train of two 
twelve-pounders and two twenty four pounder how. 
itzers. Hays’s regiment of mounted Texans, Which 
is now on an expedition towards San-Fernando, will 
join us on the road somewhere, | think. I EX pect 
that the rest of the troops will not be pushed forwayy 
until it is seen what the country can afford in th 
way of supplies. My impression is that the troops» 
Monterey will retire on our approach; there are by 
2,000, and they are of Arista’s old army. Should we 
find this body there, we may expect that support wi 
soon be along, and you may soon expect to hear off 
another fight. I wish it could be so fixed that we 
might employ a train only for our aramunition ang 


medical stores, and throw ourselves into the country ig 


and make it subsist us; otherwise we must reach Sa 
Luis Potosi before we can quit this line of supply fo 
a shorter one by Tampico. San Luis wall be aboy 
600 miles from Camargo; this long line, with such ay 
enemy as we have, frightens me. 

Our regulars are the best troops in the world; they 
probably have not the polish of the regulars of Eur. 
pean armies; but, in all the essentials of discipline 
they cannot be surpassed. They came to Teg 
without a murmur, endured the ennui and discomfort 
ofcamp at Corpus Christi, and made the fatiguing 
march from that place to the Rio Grande, all in goo 
spirits, but without any particular enthusiasm, 
They worked bard at Fort Brown, and worked wi} 
lingly. They cooly sustained the fizht of the 8th, and 
during. the fight of the 9th was the first time that] 
ever saw them show the least feeling of excitement, 
But this soon diedaway. They entered Matamoros, 
but without an air of triumph that would insult th 
feelings of the Mexicans. The people here have for 
the regulars a respect, almost an affection—the sam 
at Reynosa, which place | visited. They may enter 
the houses, but they pay strict regard to the convep. 
lionalities of good breeding. 1 know of families who 
encourage the visits of the regulars, for the purpow 
of having them as guardians against the volunteers 
The instances of drunkenness in the streets by regu 
lars have been few, those of breaches of the peace 
fewer still. These two fight have done great thing 
for the morale of our men. ‘They do not boast aol 
brag of what they have done, but they think much 
of it, and fee) proud and grateful that the people d 
the United States should speak so highly of it. Cor 
gress can do much at the present time to benefit ou 
army. Let those inedals be struck that were spolen 
of, let the men wear the same as the officers; and le 
each regiment be authorized by an act of Congress 
have on its ban.ers the name of the fights. ‘Thiswil 


| serve to give a tone and a rallying point of feelingit 
| our service which it has long wanted. 


With our re: 
gulars | would trust myself any where, relying firal 
on their forbearance, their discretien, their coolne 
and firmness. I must say that the volunteers hat 





made no favorable impression on my mind. Tit 
majority came evidently impressed with the feelilf 
that a state of war is a state of license. They har 
destroyed the property, insulted the women, and mi 
treated the men of the country, and converted Malt 


| moros into a theatre of drunkenness and brawls, will 


rr 


swaggering and swearing 
to have no control over them. 


actors. The officers seel 
The say they cast 


| . . 
to fight, and not to work; and they manifest a tor 


sand such agreeable traits of character. How the) 
will be in a fight, 1 cannot say; but I expect they "4 





We | 


be good for one impulsive charge, and that is ail #4 
will want, L think. The majority of them ares 
| of soldiering already. 1 know that the six thous 
‘from Louisiana were; the majority went home! 
| only swearing never to volunteer again, but to 1 
upon the United States having a regular army h® 
/enough to do her occasional jobs of fighting: Vit 
good behavior of our soldiers, and the kind trealit 
they receive from their olflicers, struck these nee 
ry iurcibly, as it contrasted very strongly with | 


‘ . liad Heer. 
i conduct of their own troc ps and their ows oihce™ , 


These northern provinces intend pronouncing 
han independent republic as soon as our forces ar 

|curely posted between Mexico and themselv® 
This 1 betieve, for | have it from some engage” 
the affair. aa 
lam, sir, your obedient servant, non 


SANTA AN) 


rer 2h 





|THE PROCLAMATION QF 


Address of General Antonio Lopez de Santa An", 





rif 


. 


his countrymen, upon the subject of ie plan pr’ 
ed for the regeneraiion of the repudtic. 
‘(Hssued at Vera Cruz, Mugust 16, 1846-) 
Mexicans: Called by the people and the ga!" Bi 
of the departments of Jalisco, Vera Cruz, a0 
| loa, South Mexico, and other points of the repu 
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pitted Havana on th Bil inst., at 9 in the even- 
ing, with the sole object of coming to aid you in 
saving our country from its enemies, internal and ex- 
ernal. Great has been my joy when, on arriving 
Lt this point, I learned that the former had been over- 
hrown by your own forces; and that [ was already 
nroclanmed, on all sides, as general-in-chief of the 
liberating army. A proof of so much confidence 

ill be met by me with the utmost loyalty; but on 
necepting the plan proclaimed, allow me to enter 

to some explanation, which I consider necessary, 


robvably,— the 
00 troops, 
four batte. 
in of two 
inder hoy. 
ans, which 
ando, will 

eX pect 
ed forwan 
ford in the 
e troops a 


ere are byt Mmmiy order to dispel any suspicions founded on a past, 
Should we Mthe recollections of which are so painful to me. 

upport wil! Desiring to consolidate peace in the interior of the 
to hear of frepublic, in order to make it flourish and prosper, 


sd that we 
unition and 
the country iam 
t reach Say 
f supply for 
ill be abou 
vith such ap 


snd to assure by that means the integrity of our im- 
nense territory, 1 devoted all my efforts in conse- 
quence of the events of 1834, to establish an a:!min- 
stration endowed with vigor and energy, and capa- 
ple of keeping down the spirit of turbulence and 
jiscord. Without ever going beyond republican 
orms, 1 endeavored for this purpose to support my- 
self on property, on high position, on creeds, and 
yen on the few historical memorials existing in our 
ountry; hoping thus to moderate, by the inertia of 
onservative instincts, the vehemence of popular 
masses. But without ascendency and prestige, as I 
was, and the elements assembled by me being viewed 
with distrust, resistance was made on allsides; which 
,however, expected to overcome in time. I call 

od to witness, that in this I acted with patriotism, 
with sincerity, and with good faith. 
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After some years of trial, | began to remark that 
he republic did not advance; that some departments | 
showed tendencies of separation from the others; and | 
hatthe public discontent was daily increasing.— 
Wavering inea in my convictions, they afterwards 
ost all their power, when a part of the country had 
been occupied by strangers, and our national exist- 
nceof the whole was endangered, | calied on the 
people to the rescue, and they answered me with 
breats; as if any other misfortune could have been 
preferable to that in which the country then was 
laced. Urged by the firm determination that we 
hould be a sovereign and independent people, and 
nowing, On the other hand, the vast resources on 


onvinced that our government, being organized in 
manner by no means conformable with the wishes 
pf the nation, and governed by secondary legislature, 
bot adapted for the advancement of ils Interests, the 
beople revenged themselves in that way, by seeking 
or an occason in which they should be called on to 


et inost proper, 


In our time, we have seen another nation, in a 


hich it was anxious to have established, and when 
athad been obtained, we have seen its moral apa- 


Is 


‘ign invader who endeavored to subjugate it. 


peover the full enjoyment of their sovereignty, ac 
nowledged by all governments, though trodden un- 
rfoot by all, in the practical administration of 
Hairs? On-this point | owe to my country, in con- 
deration of the part which I have taken, to declare 
ankly and honestly, upon this eritical and solemn 
cason, that it can be saved only by a return to first 
inciples, with entire submission of the minority to 
me sovereign will of the majority of the nation. 
Upon proof so clear and peremptory, of the seri- 
‘difficulties attending that which I had considered 


abroad, | found it right to recede, and to yield 
D public opinjon, and follow it with the same ardor 


Mprehending it. 


pang itto the war, with which we were threa- 
ied on 
os lo develope the measures for that purpose, 
we ihe events of the 6th of December, 1844, 0c- 
red, and plunged the republic into the miserable 


esse", BBation in which you now see it. 


=. Expatriated from that time forever from the na- 
NTA AN ow lerritory, with a proiibition to return to it 
a : a be hard penalty of death, the obstacle whieh 
initia’ to present to the establishment of an 
Dacins P ve system, conformable with public ex 
idebaanie removed, | believed that the inen who 
arg ing in placing themselves in my stead, 
Duld nie eg rs Opinion to their aid in effecting it, 
ashen, gag that opinion, and summon the nation 
. 4ze its government according to its own 


ishes 
°s. Pained, as 1 was, not to be allowed to take 


Santa Ant 
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Ce 
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tion of the republic. 


| my uneasiness; because | clearly saw in it a diatribe 


' 
| 


| ing the tendency of his administration to the esta- 


hich we could rely for support, I then became | 


ake care of their own good, and to organize their | 
overnment in the manner which they should consi- | 


imilar conflict, employing similar means to oblige | 
$ government to promise the representative system | 
y changed into heroic enthusiasin, against the fo- | 


ére anything, therefore, strange in the idea that | 
ui people should, in this instance, do as much to | 


st calculated to secure to the republic respectabil- | 


d constancy with which | had opposed it before | 
To discover the most effective | 
vans of raising the spirit of the public, and pre-| 


the north, was my employment; and I was | 


part in the real regeneration of the country, 1 still | 
most sincerely desired it; | 




































































































duces, Hence the convulsions which have so long 
agitated us,and of which some European writers 
have taken advantage, so far as to depreciate our 
race; opposing the liberty and independence of the 
republic; manifesting thenecessity of interference, 
in order to strengthen it against the febrile invasion 
of the United States; and declaring, in fine, that it 
would be as easy to conquer Mexico with a portion 
of the troops now quartered in the island of Cuba, 
as it was in the time of the native Mexican princes. 
My blood boils on seeing the contempt with which 
we are thus treated, by men who either do not know 


because I believed that) 
whilst our political horizon was daily becoming dar- 
ker, no other means was left to save us. 
My prayers for this were redoubled, on seeing | 
that, in consequence of the development of the inva: | 
sive policy of the United States, stimulated by the | 
perfidy of the cabinet of General Herrera, on the 
serious question of our northern frontiers, the Euro- | 
pean press began to indicate the necessity of a fo- | 
reign intervention in our domestic concerns, in order 
to preserve us from the ambitious projects of the | 
neighboring republic. That, however, which raised | us well, or who, interested in transplanting among 
my uneasiness to the greatest height, was to see in a | us the fruits of their o!d social systems, and of the 
newspaper of credit and influence, published in te , times in which they originated, consider America 
Old World, a proposition made in October last, to| in the same state in which it was in the 16th century. 
bring us back, by force, under the yoke of our an-| Should any attempts be made, as indicated, to carry 
cient masters. My conviction was, nevertheless, | these mad plans into effect, all interests of race 
still strong, that no Mexican, however weak might) would be silenced, and but one voice would be heard 
be his feelings of attachment fur his country, would _throughout the continent. The one hemisphere 
dare to favor such ideas openly, and still less to re-, would then be seen arrayed against the other, and for 
commend them to the consideration of the peo-| the disasters which would fall on the rash aggressor 
ple. who should thus attempt to interfere with the inter- 
Meanwhile news reached me of a revolution pro- | nal administration of other nations, he alone would 
jected by Gen. Paredes, which revived my hopes; for | 0& "esponsible. 
though he bad been the determined enemy of every | To pronounce thus against the many nations which 
representative popular government, | supposed that | form the great Hispano American family, to declare 
he had altered his opinions, and | honored him so far | them incapable of enjoying republican institutions, is, 
as to believe him incapable of advancing schemes for | in fact. to be ignorant of, or to conceal, what ts prov- 
{uropean intervention, in the interior administra- | ed by the testimnony of Chili, New Graneda, and Ve- 
He succeeded, and his mani-| nezuela, in contradiction of such assertions. [1 is to 
festo declaring his adhesion to the plan proposed by | attribute, no doubt with evil intentions, to men of a 
the troops quariered at San Luis Potosi, increased | certain race, defects of administrative forms, which, 
not being entirely democratic, have produced the 
| bitter fruits of the monarchical forms, engrafted on 
them, without adverting to the fatal influence of the 
latter on the lot of the others. 
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sed | 
against the independence of the nation, rather than 
the patriotic address of a Mexican general, seeking, 
in good faith, to remedy the evils of his country.— 
His preverse designs were in fine fully revealed, as_ 
well as by his summons [for the assemblage of con- 

gress] of the 24th of last January, issued in conse- | 


To expect, moreover, to strengthen the nation by 
monatchy, under a foreign prince, is to suppose the 

we existence in it of elements for the establishment and 
quence of this revolution,as by the newspapers show- | maintenance of that system; or that, wearied by its 
| struggle to conquer its liberty, the nation sighs for 
| European masters, or for anything else than the peace 
which alone it wants. Erroneous, most erroneous 
indeed is this idea. In the efforts of the nation to 


' blishment of a monarchy, under a foreign prince, in 

| the republic. 
| _As one of the principal chiefs of the independence 
of our country, and the iouncer of the republican | emancipate itself from the power of the few, who 
system, ] was then indignant at this endeavor of some _in good or in bad faith, have endeavored to rule it, 
| of its sons to deliver the nation up to the scoffs of the | in their own way, its democratic tendencies have 
| world, and to carry it back to the ominous days of | acquired such a degree of intensity and energy that 
| the conquest. I thereupon tock the firm determina- | to oppose them, to atte npt to destroy the hopes to 
| tion to come and aid you to save our country from | whieh they gave birth, by a project such as that ad- 
‘such a stain, and to avoid the horrible consequences | yanced, would be to provoke a desperate measure; 
of a measure by which its glorious destiny was to| tg endeavor to cure an evil by the means calculated 
be reversed, carrying it back to what it was, and to} to exasperate it. Fascinated by the example of a 
what it never should be again. ‘j'o execute this de-| nation not vet a century old, and which, under its 
termination was to offer up my blood to any one | own vovernment. has attained a degree of prosperi- 
| who, in case of failure, might choose to shed it, in ty and advantages not enjoyed by those of the Old 
compliance with the terms of the barbarous decree | World. notwithstanding their antiquity, and the slow 
which drove me from the republic; but I preferred | progress of their political systems, our republic as- 
to perish in this woble attempt, rather than appear | pires only to the management of ifs own affairs, 
either by itself, or through representa'ives in whou 


indifferent to the ignominy of my country, and see 

| > ~ > Thats 4 - ‘ " t r . ' or > > ° > 4 ; 

ithe countless sacrifices made for om independence | jt jas confidence, in order to develope the vasi re- 
sources of power and weailh in its bosom. 
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| and the right lo govern ourselves ali rendered illu- 
sor fs . - . . 
This being therefore its dominant, its absorbing 


idea, it would have resisted the other plan with all 
its might; and if an attempt had been made to change 
its direction by the employment of foreign bayonets, 
‘it would have flown to arms, and war would have 
burst forth throughout its immense territory, renew- 
ing even more disastrously the bloody scenes of 
1820, and the succeeding years. From such a state 


Mexicans: The real objects of those who, while 
inveking order and tranquility, have constantly en- | 
deavored to prevent the nation from organizing its go- 
vernment as it chose, have now been laid open; and 
the time is come when ail true republicans of ali 
parties, the body of the people as well as the army, | 
should unite their eflorts sincerely, in order to se- 
cure entirely the independence of our country,and lo) of things. the Anglo-American race would have de- 
place itut liberty to adopt the form of government | rived great advantage for the progress of its ambi- 
-om Suitable to its Wishes, each sacrificing bis own | tious schemes, or for forming a new republic from 
individual convictions 10 ihe wilt ol the inajority.— our interior departments, by exciting their sympa- 
| How, indeed, can the iminovity, however wise, opu- | thies and cratitude for the services rendered them tn 

lent, and powerful they may be, pretend to assume | repelling ° project no less injurious to itself. This 
_ to themselves the right to regulate the affairs uf the tendency, which has been excited in some depart- 
community, or to govern the majority, without an} ments by disappointment from not obtaining provin- 
express delegation from the latter, given of their | cial liberties, which they desired, would have become 
own accord, not presumed nor stili less extort- veneral throughout all; and no foree would have 
'ed by force? This may be among people who.are | Rath able to restrain them from carrying such views 
| ignorant of their own rights, and where the want of | 5515 offer th 
(the means of independent subsistence subjects the | 





On the other hand, the republic being composed 
for the most part of young men, who have no know- 
ledge of the past, except from the sinister accounts 
of their fathers, and who educated with republican 
ideas, rely with confidence on a goveromnt eminent- 
ly popular to lead their country to prosperity and 
greatness—where are the internal supports which 
monarchy presented as the means on which our 

saivation can be founded? That which has disap- 
given to the Country; and in the oniy one which has | peared. Habits of passive obedience ho longer ex- 
| appeared most popular, the antagonism of the prin- | ist; and if their remains a sentiment of religion, time 
ciples adopied, has rendered it ineifective; so thatde- | has undermined the political power of the direce 
mocracy which alone can serve asa solid basis for| tors of consciences. An influential aristocracy, 80 
our social edifice, has been unable to develop itseli, | necessary for the permanence of monarchies such as 
and thus to alford the peace which at its instinctive | exist in old Europe, the only proper place for tnsli- 
‘law, and the other benefits ineffable, which it pro-| tutions of that class, 18 not to be found, nor can it 


| mmuny to the few, who have monopolized everything; | 
| 


but itis not to be effected among us, in whom the de- | 
mocratic spirit, in the midst of so many favoring | 
circumstances, has been developiag itseif for thirty- | 
| six years, aud now renders imperious and decisive, | 
| the necessity of concentrating by practice, the puli- 
| tical axjom of the sovereignty of the nation. 

This most essential circumstance has been disre- | 
garded aud despised in all the censtilutions hitherto | 


| 
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ever be organized here. In Europe, the misery of 














his powers and his plans. But what followed? Did he 


| propose, thar the said assembly should come fy) 








the great mass of the overloaded population, which | not contioue to protect the Tiempo, a newspaper es- | authorized tc determine with regard to all branes Ji avd ag 

depends on its own labor to obtain what ts strictly | tablished in the capital itself, for the sole object of | of the public administration, which may be of geee! rom ade \ 

and merely necessary for its subsistence, in the midst | rendering republican forms odious, and recommend- | ral interest, and within the altributes of the ‘Pi ag more an F 

of an industry which i§ so severely tasked, allows|ing the necessity of a monarchy; advancing every | tive power; the provisional executive of the natio, bor ea 
rom 


no time to the people to think of their political rights, 
nor means to free themselves from the tyranny of 
the patrician families, on whom they depend, ali the 
landed property being in ther hands. But no such 
state of things can be found in ous republic; in which 
ali is uncultivated, virgin, rich, and fruitful, offering 
tv man, in the utmost abundance, and with the great 
est facility, all that he can ask for his labor—all that 
cai lead to that individual independence which fa- 
vors the development of democratic instincts 

These difficulties being, therefure, of such a na- 
ture as to render nearly impossible the establishment 
of monarchy in our country, attempts have been 
made, in order to overcome them, to throw the af- 
fairs of the republic into the greatest disorder, pre- 
Venting the organization of its government within, 
and aygravaiing the most serious question of our 
nor'bern frontiers with another nation. 

In this manner the faction which fostered that par- 


argument which could be supposed calculated to 
lead astray the good sense of the nation? Did he 
convene another popular congress? Did he retract 
the summons which he had issued in January, plac- 
ing the fate of the nation at the mercy of the few 
men who remain among us of the old colonial re- 
gime? Every thing continued in the same way, and 
when the press was prohibited from discussing forms 
of government, it was in order to give an amnesty 
to the writers in favor of monarchy, who were thea 
prosecuted by the judicial power, and to encourage 
them to continue their criminal publications, while 
silence was imposed on the defenders of the republi- 
can system. Meanwhile he hastened by every means 
in his power the assemblage of the congress destined 
to carry into effect his monarchical pian; he concen- 
trated his forces in order to suppress all movements 
/on the part of the people, alarmed by the near ap- 
proach of such an unpropitious event; abandoning 




























acting with entire submission to its determinations 

l consider it, moreover, indispensable that unis 
form rule be established for the regulation of the ;, 
terior affairs of the departments; and that for thi 
purpose the constitution of the year 1824 be adoptey 
until the new constitutional code be completed, BR. 
this means we shall avoid that divergency of opi. 
nions, at this critical moment, when uniformity i$ 89 
much needed; the national will which sanctioned 
that code will have been consulted, aad the exec, 
tive of the the nation will havea guide to follow, g 
far as the present eccentric position of the republig 
will allow. I submit both measures to the will of 
the departments, expressed by the authorities, why 
may be established in consequence of the revolutioy 
proposing, mureoyer, that the provisional gover, 
ment of the nation, should adopt forthwith the ge 
cond, as the rule of its conduct, until it be deter. 
mined otherwise by the majority of the depart 
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ricide project, having attained the first of its ends | our frontier to the invaders, or rather surrendering | ments, in the form already indicated. The slave off There was 
by many years of artifices and manceivering, next | ther to the foreign enemy, by the reverses which | pulic opinion myself, | shall act in accorJagce wiiifilyeeky since 
proposed to carry the second into effect, by provok | he had prepared and arranged at Palo Alto and Re. | it, seeking for it henceforth in the manner in whicifilifork and Phi 


ing, ina manner almost direct, the governwent of 
the United States to aggrandize itself by taking our 
rich departmeut of Texas, and then advancing into 
the very heart of our country. To involve our peo- 
ple in the evils of a fearful invasion bas been its last 
resource, in order to force them to accept its pain- 
ful alteruative—vbliging them either to become the 
prey of Anglo-American ambition, or to fly, for the 
Safely of their national existence, to monarchical 
form: under a Luropean prince. 


For this object it was that this party, having the | 


control in the chambers of 1844-"45, refused to the 
government of that period the appropriations which 
it asked for maintaining the integrity of the national 
territory, already seriously jeoparded. Lt did more: 
il raised up a revolution, in which the slender allow- 
ances made to the government for that object, on its 
urgent demands, were unblushingly declared to be 
suppressed; and, on its triumph, it scattered the 
means collected for the war, and hastened to recog 
nise the independence of Texas. ‘The cheif of this 
revolution, who has always acted under the influence 
of his own fatal inspirations, then appeared again in 


insurrection at San Luis Potosi, with the force des- | 
tined for the defence of the frontiers; and withdraw- | 


ing that force to the capital of the republic, he there 
usurped the supreme power, and began to put in 
operation his scheme of Kuropean intervention in 
our interior aiministration, whilst the hosts of the 
Anglo- Americans were advancing to take possession, 
even of the banks of the Rio Bravo. Having at his 
disposal considerable furces in the adjoming depart- 
ments, he alluwed the enemy time to advance, with- 
Oul resistance, through our territory, and at Jength 
— most tardily—the sent to Matamoros a small body 
Of truops, needy and upprovided with anything ue- 
cessary for Conducting the Campaign with success. 
Who can tail tu see, in these perlidious manceuvers, 
the bastard design of attracting the forces uf the 
enemy to our ceutral territuiies, in order there to 
propose to us, in the midst of the cunilicts of war, 


as the only means of salety, the subjection of the’ 


republic tu servilude, the ignuminy of the country, 
the revival of the plan of lguala—in five, the return 
to the government of the viceroys. 

With this object, and tor this fatal moment, which 
every ticans was employed to hasten, was a con- 


saca de la Palma. 

No, Mexicans! let there be no compromise with 
| 2 party whose conduct has been a tissue of cruel 
treachery towards our country; have nothing to do 
with it, however flattering be its promises, and what- 
soever the forms with which it may in future invest 


| 
| 
| itself. 





In the last convulsions of its agony, it sought to 
assure its safety by its accustomed manceuvres.— 
It proclaimed principles which is detested. It allied 

itself with bastard republicans, and exhibited itself 

as the friend of liberty, in order, by that means, to 
avoid its just punishment, to maintain itself in pow- 
/er, and to continue to undermine the edifice cement 
‘ed by the illustrious blood of the Hidalgos and Mo- 
| telos, 

The frudulent schemes of the enemies of our coun- 


try being thus unfolded, and the true source of its | 


| misfortunes being Jaid open to all, the radical reme- 
dy of the whole evil consists in putting an end for- 
ever to the ruinous control of minorities, by calling 
‘on the nation honestly to fix ils own destiny, and to 
secure its territory, its honor, and its welfare. Thus 
placed in entire liberty to act, as it should be, in the 
midst of the discussions carried on by the press, in 
‘the tribune, and even ir. the streets and squares, it 


| will take into consideration the evils which surround | 


it, and seek the means of resisting them; and satis- 
‘fied in its desires, mistress of its own fate, it will 
‘display the energy peculiar to a free people, will 
prove equal to the conflicts in which it 1s to be en- 
'gaged, and will come out of them, not only honora 


bly, but moreover entirely regenerated. In this way, | 


the administration established, resting on, and spring: 
ing from public opinion, may display all its organi 
'zed forces to maintain our territory, instead of quar- 


tering them in the central towns, as. hitherto, under | 


a government created by seditious movements, con 
stantiy at war with the nation, and occupied solely 
in endeavoring to save itself, without regard for our 
external dangers. 
Fellow countrymen, never has the situation of the 
republic been so difflicuitas at present. [ts national 
| existence threatened on one side, on the other an at- 
tempt has been to subject it to the hardest of all 
lots, to European dominion. Such 1s the abyss to 

























































it may be known and expressed, and subjecting my 
self afterwards entirely to the decisions of the con 
stituent assembly, the organ of the sovereign will 9 
the nation. 

Mexicans! There was once a day, and my hea 
dilates with the remembrance, when leading on th 
popular masses, and the army, to demand the right 
of the nation, you saluted me with the enviable ti 
tle of soldier of the people. Allow me again to tak 
it, never more to be given up; and to devote mysel 
until death, to the defence of the liberty and inde 
pence of the republic. 

ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA. 

Hervic Vera Cruz, August 16, 1846. 
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Maenetic ‘TeLecrapus.—The more we lear 
observe, and reflect, upon the question, whether th 
government of the United States should or shoul 
not have the property and consequent monopoly ang 
control of magnetic telegraphs, the same as they en 
joy by the constitution of the United States over th 
mails and post offices of the Union, the more are w 





| fortified in the vpinion expressed long since upo 
; the subject, although probably alone. All the othe 
public journals that expressed wpinious appeared t 
urge the government to make the telegraph ag 
vernment monopoly. The principal motive leadin 
to this advice was manifestly an impatience to las 
the lines of communication in ail directions accos 
vlished with the greatest expedition. Governmed 
(as wus believed could eilect this 19 much Jess lm 





than it could others ise be effected. U pon the whole 
‘the progress promises to be quite rapid enough 19 
| the present stage of our acquirements in ihe sciene 
‘upon which the improvement is depeudeat. W 
|are as yet but at the A BC of magnetic telegraph 
| Much will be learned in a few years practice up? 
‘the net work wires that are destined to periorm 
imuch of even the conversation of soctely. Wea 
| tice the progress of the art, with constaatly inerea 
ing interest and admiration, and are fairly be wilde 
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| which we have been brought by the endeavor to go c } 
gress assembied, chosen for the purpose, composed | vern our young society, according to the system led in allempting to scan the extent of its proba Countbook sins 
ouly of representatives of certain determined class- | adopted inthe old. ‘This, the true cause of the long | vevelopement. Ihe safest way is to step as clpmetruukbythen 


es, bul jorming even a sixth of our population, and 
elected ip a mianner, pertidtously arranged, to secure 
anuuber of voices suilicient to place the seal ol 
Opprovrium on the nation, Leaving, with scarcely 


a silgie representative, the great majority of the | 


natiou, the eleven Disnops of our dioceses were de- 
clared deputies, aud our ecclesiastical cabildos were 
aulhomZed to elect nine others op their paris, giving 
to the bishops the facuily of appointing such proxies 
as they might choose, to take ther places in case 
they should wot find it convenieut to attend in per- 
son. Dves not this prove abundanily that a decided 
endeavor was made to supplant the will of the na- 
tiou,wn order to give some species of autiority to 
this scheme of Kuropean intervention in the seitle- 


struggle in which we have been engaged, which has 
weakened our forces, and by which the interests of 
the majority have been sacrificed to the extravagant 
pretentions of a small minorty. This state of things 
must be ended, in compliance with the wishes of the 
gation; and by opposing to the former, the union of 
republicans of true faith, the concert of the army 
‘and the people. By this unioo we shail conquer the 
independence of our country; thus united, we shall 
confirm it by establishing peuce on the solid basis of 
| public fiberty; thus united, we shail preserve the in- 
tegrity of our immense territory. 

But now, with regard to the plan proposed for the 
revolution, it is my honor and my duly to observe, 
that by jimiting the congress therein proctaiined, to 




















Itiously along in the path it opens before us, 3 Uh 
_impetuosity of the fluid which we are attempting | 
manage, will allow. 

| We have amusing accounts of the operation’ 
‘storms and especially of electric ciouds, ory 
itelegraphs. ‘Ihe wiresare taken possessiot of? 
‘the sturm king, and such hierogly phics as he ingul 
by means of the points at the depots, the report 
have not as yel learned to decy plier. Hands 08 
lithe word however when he is at the instrumen 

land death would apt to be the doom to whoever 
| beyed the injunction. J 
| ‘fhe wires of the electric telegraph connect 
| with the Munich and Augsvurgh raiiroad, have 
|covered wiih a coating invented by Proiessor 98 
re virtue ob PF 
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so luily condemimg him, were ouly new ucts of per. | vernment of the vation Would find itself required,! Macnetic TELeGraPru.— Shere are now up OUgh separaic 
fluy lilehaded tv iranguilize ihe republic lo set is) until the system has been thus organized, to use ils of 1200 wiles In opera, as follows. Ta irma, yet 
Suspicions al rest, aud lo arrange the occasion for own discretion, on all other points. ‘itis would be | From New York to New tlaveu, Hart- ons pill ace, Perloruse: 
Cairymiyg tmto ellect has base designs. He uttered | investing the provisional goverument witha dictaior-| ford, Springfield, ang Boston, — abo ium of the 
these protestatious in the middle ol Wiarch iasl, when ship, always c diuus, however lib perious might be the | From New Yok to Alvany, Utica, Au- ile, The stor 
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Mz. D. Bravo, of New Orleans, has completed 
is arrangements for the extension of the Electro 
agnetic Telegraph from Philadelphia to New Or- 
ans, the entire line is to be completed in a few 
onihs. It willextend from Philade|phia to Har- 
burg, Pittsburg, Wheeling, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
+ Louis, Nashville, Memphis, Vicksburg, Natchez, 
»New Orleans. This line will comprise two com- 
spies, one extending from Philadelphia to St. Louis, 
nd the other, formed by Mr. Bravo, from St. Louis 
» New Orleans. 


There was some difficulty experienced a few 
eeky since in the Communication between New 
vork and Philadelphia. Communications failed to 
ys, It was ascertained that a professor in New 
esey inexhibiting experiments to his class, united 
sown latterly with the wire leading between these 
laces, and thereby drew off the fluid or availed of 
vd my hearfilmhe communication. 
ading on th | 
id the right 
enviable ti 
gain to tak 
vole mysel 
‘ty and inde 





GENERAL CHAT BY LIGHTNING.—At one o’clock, 
 M. precisely, the telegraph line was connected 
rough the whole distance trom New York to Buffa- 
9, passing through the following stations, viz: Troy, 
pany, Utica, Syracuse, Auburn, Rochester, Buffa- 
o, being a total distance of 507 miles. 

Upon turning the adjusting screw of the magnet 
by Prof. Morse, all things were found right, Prof. 
Morse sent his compliments to all the operators on 
he line. 

The first to answer was Albany. 

The compliunents of the Albany office to Prof. 
lorse and Mr. Wood, 

Utica office wishes to be remembered to Professor 
Morse and Mr. Wood. 

ld or shoul@] Juburn ollice sends compliments to Prof. Morse 
nonopoly an@Mend Mr. Wood. 

.e as they eng Buffulo sends compliments to Prof. Morse and Mr. 
pag ood and presents Lake Erie to Old Ocean. 

tates over WEE Rochester office seuds compliments to Prof. Morse 

more are Walang Mr. Wood, and presents Erie Canal to Croton 

queduct. 

Auburn presents State Prison to the Tombs 
Syracuse sends compliments to Prof. Morse and 
esk> how are the Yorkers. 

Troy says, now give me a chance. Compliments to 
rol. Morse and Mr. Wood; and now for business tf 
here is any. 

Utica asks, need we keep dark any longer? 

Troy auswers, no. Announce it to the four winds 
hat buffalo and New York are no longer separated — 
Mey laik to each other by lightning. 

lhis entire dialogue vecupied somewhat less than 
be minutes. [NV Y¥. Tribune, 2d inst. 
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€ prices charged are according to the number of 
ords without regard to the length thereof. The 
entific American says that a Yankee in his com- 
nications to his wife, economises in the following 
auner: “Mr. Jacob Packmy bluecoatwhitepantsand 
countbooksinmysmatitrunk has married Miss Send 
etruukvythenextboaidirecttomenewy ork.” 














































“Marriace sy Macnetism."—We have long 

the notion that there must be some subtie agen- 
Which dul] philosophy has hardly dreamed of,— 
pme Sirange, some uncalculable magnetic influence, 
Which lovers become uncontroliadly subject.— 
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with steam and magnetic velocity, an inkling 
ay be gained into the arcana of nature in this re- 
ect, of which the world, that is, the infedligent 
orld, have up to this date, known nothing. Neces- 
Js called tue mother of invention. Love might 
pute the paternity, at least of contrivances. It is 
dio the Philadelpiiia Inquirer of a couple of lovers 
the state of New York who had agreed to unite 
er rwuaes, bul were arbitrarily separated by pa: 
A the cn Teenen ED, coniriving to meet each other 
sia prin extremes of a magnetic telegraph, and 
~, fen Pataied by one or two hundred miles of 

rma, yet eluded all intermediate time and 
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Economy.—In the established telegraphic tariff 


thaps in the progress of the science now going. 








ment. Love by lightning, may become a familiar | all the sciences related to it; to exhibit in a chrono- 
operation in settling the new theories of attraction, logical series, a history of the Metallurgic arts, and 
repulsion, velocities, &c. |of fictile manufactures; to collect mineralogical spe- 
_cimens, and to exhibit models of mining machinery 
ExpLostvE.—That it never rains but it pours would | and mines. 
seem to be as true in a parliamentary as in an at- | canis 
mospheric sense. Government have not only ensur- | The Continental papers say thata picture by Mi- 
ed Warner a fair trial for his explosives and pro- | chael Angelo, and another by Raphael, have been 
jectiles, but last night Lord Auckland said that the discovered at Rome. The first represents the de- 
Earl of Dundonald’s alleged inventions of a similar) positing of Christ in the Sepulchre, and the latter 
character shall be adjudicated upon by the same is the purtrait of the delebrated Cardinal Del Monte. 
tribunal. French claimants are springing up. One! 
of the scientific publications of this week, givesfull| Lentze, the painter, is at Dusseldorf, where he is 
details, illustrated by drawing, of the application of busily engaged. Jt is said that he has commissions 
cloride of nitrogen, by which effects six thousand | from this country to the amount of $30,000. 
times more destructive than gunpowder are obtaina- | —_~— 
able for purposes exactly corresponding to those of | The works of Lavoisier, the French chemist, are 
Captain Warren in blowing up the vessels at Bright- to be republished at the expense of the government. 
on, and the writer very satisfactorily shows that to. 
do all that was done on that occasion involved not! The suicides in Paris the last year were over 
the slightest necessity of collusion or imposture of 3,040. 
any kind. Today we are apprised of the intended | 
arrival at the British Association meeting, South-| Svus-Mariwe Votcano.— The ship Helena, on her 
ampton, of a Professor Schonbein who by a prepa-| passage from Batavia to Canton, when in latitude 
ration of nitrogen, in which cotton has been saturat-| 16 north, longitude 125 east, fell in with immense 
ed, accomplishes, by means of four ounces of the fields of floating pumice stones, apparently not hav- 
compound what it requires four pounds of gunpowder ing been erupted, as saniples that were picked up 
todo in the shape of blasting, while its projectile | were perfectly clear of slime or grass, which would 
power is twice as great as gunpowder. Surely with not have been the case had it heen long aboat.— 
all these materials at hand it will not be for lack of Many pieces were as large as a common bucket.— 
evidence that the commissioners on Warner’s affair | The nearest island to windward was the Marianes, 
will fail to come to a correct conclusion as to whe- or Ladrone islands, about one thousand miles off. It 
ther mankind are to goon as usual blowing each | seems impossible that it could have come from 
others brains oul in detail, or by one good blow to | thence, nor could it have come from Luconia, dead 
put an end to war and warriors forever. to windward. 
[Liverpool Albion. | 




















j 
qecdine | Voncanic symproms in New Hampsuire.—Deer- 
| Awastatic Prixntinc. Since we firstsawaspeci- field an insulated village between Portsmouth and 
'men of Anastatic printing we have never had adoubt Concord, has experienced during the last twelve 
(of the ultimate success of the invention. Forsome years oceasional reports or explosions in the ground, 
reason or other, it has not come into such general | apparently of a voleanic or gaseous nature. Within 
use a8 we anticipated, but that it must supercede a week there have been thirty, so severe as to throw 
the art of the wood engraver and the stereotyper, down stone walls, jar the buildings, and alarm the 
‘we have not the least doubt. Within the last few people. 
days we have seen several specimens of printing by | 

the Anastatic process, executed in this city and in’ Tue Moon —An interesting paper on the appear- 
| Philadelphia, which were as perfect transcripts of ances of the surface of the moon was read before 
the original subjects as could be produced by re- the convention of geologists and naturalists, while 
| flection in a mirror. We are happy to hear that in session at New York, by the author, James D. 


| Messrs. Wiley & Putnam of this e:ty have estab- Dana, E-q. The Tribune gives the substance of it: 








| lished a press for Anastatic work, and that they will The surface of the moon has been minutely stu- 
immediately reproduce some copiously illustrated died in a physical point of view, and already many 
‘lished in this country. The advantages of this sys- 1093 lunar lights have been measured by Beer and 
‘tem over the old one of types and engravings ace’ Madier. [Drawings of several of these mountains 
too palpable to need enumerating. But it will pro-| were exhibited by Me. Dana.] One important sub- 
duce a revolution in the system of publishing in this, ject in regard to the moon yet remains unexplained, 
country, greater than can be effected tn any other, | viz: the immense magnitude of its craters. One of 
because it must inevitably lead to the en:ctment of, them has been ascertained to be 150 or 2UU miles in 
some kind of an international copy right law. diameter, and 25 000 feet deep. It was stated in 
With the aid of an Anastatic press, every book- the report that two-thirds of all the lunar hemis- 
i seller will hereafter be his own puolisher, and the phere in view-—composing its southern quarter—are 
| most costly work—costly on the score of illustra- covered with volcanic mountains. The names, 
‘tions or beauty of type—may be reproduced in ten | ticights, depths and peculiarities of the various cra- 
minutes or Jess, and there will be no necessity for | ters and mountains of the moon were particularized 
striking any more copies than will meet an inmedi- in the paper of Mr. Dana, and numerous drawings 
ate demand. If a customer siiould call for a new —plans of these elevations and the inside of their 
work, the bookseller may tel! him to waita few craters—were shown. ‘The walls of the craters are 
' minutes, while he prints it for him. The saving in| frequently so regular as to appear almost aruficial. 
|labor, capital, and machinery will be almost incal | Que very singular circumstance observable in them 
| culable, and books will have hardly any value beyond is, that the sides appear more illuminated, more 
'the worth of the paper on which they are printed, | brilliant, (han the bottoms. May not this be ae- 
‘excepting that which the copy right will give them. | counted for by the existence of a nedulous light, ap- 
| Not only will every bookseller be his own printer parently in the lower portion? {We are not sure that 
|and publisher, but every library may print its own we caught the exact idea of the speaker. If not, will 
book-, that is supposing that a copy can first be bor- he please correct us?] 
| rowed to print from. The absence of water in the moon, and the prin- 
A work on cottage architecture printed by the cipal volcanoes elsewhere observed, were then treat- 
| Anastatic process, has already been published by ed of; after which were taken up the subjects of 
|Carey & Hart of Philadelphia, tu which we shali' the geology of the volcanic regions, and the distri- 
allude further in a day or two. [W. Y. Mirror. bution of land and water on our globe, as compared 
| with the moon. In the ocean. ali the islauds, except 
| Geotocy.—The sum of £30,000 has been granted the corals, are of an igneous formation. 
‘for the erection of a building in London to contain) When Mr, Dana closed, Prof. Silliman inquired 
‘the Museum of Economic Geology, the Mining Re- | how Me D. would account for the voleauic action 
| cord office, and offices ‘or the Geological survey of of the moon without the agency of water to produce 
| Great Britain. A site for the purpose was purchas-| the vapors always accompanying a volcanv? t'o 
'ed some six nonths ago. Connected with the geolog:- | Which Mr. Dana replied that it was not adsolutely 
| cal survey office wre Sir Henry Dela Beche, Andrew decided that there is no water in the moon, dut that 
| Ramsay, Esq., Professor Oldham, Professor John nove had yet been perceived. Belore he had time 
Phillips, Proiessor Eiward Forbes, Warrington W. to answer Prof. Silliman’s special interrogation, the 
| Sinyth, Esq., De. Hooker, and under them many as- president, De Jackson, remarked tiat the presence 
sistant geologists and others. of chlorine in the moon was not improbable—as this 
| Atthe Museum of Economic Geology are Richard | substauce had been found in the meteuric stunes— 
Phillips, Esq, Dr. Lyon Playfair, and Robert Hunt, | and might not this be the cause of vapors of junur 
|Esq. The ovjects of the survey now united with volcanoes? Sulphur has also been found in meteo- 
| the Economic sluseum, are to ascertain the geolo- | rics. 
gical sructure of Great Britain by actual survey— | ry a 
to accumulate the largest variety of specimens, and| Mepicat Srvpents —It is stated that in twenty- 


! 





‘to illustrate the useful application of geology, and | six of the principal Medical Colleges in the U.S. 


| English works, which could not otherwise be pub- | Interesting geological discoveries have been made.— 
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four thousand two hundred and sixty-five students 
attended the lectures during the course of 1845 46, | 
and that of this number one thousand two hundred | 
and fifty-six graduated this year. The ranks of the | 
profession are certainly filling up. 
Tue Amenican Art-Union.—We have been fa- | 
vored with a pamphlet, giving a detailed account of | 
the transactions of the New York American Art-| 
Union for 1845. This institution was some years | 
| 





since incorporated with the object of promoting the 
fine arts in the United States. It is managed by | 
gentlemen who are not ortists, and have no privi-| 
leges beyond the other members, and no compensa- 
tion, except the satisfaction of serving the cause of 
ari. The following is the plan pursued which is be- 
lieved to be the best adapted to the situation of our 
country, the nature of our institutions, and the 
wants, habits, and tastes of our people. In further- 
ance of a truly national object, it unites great public 
good with private gratification at little individual 
expense. Every subscriber of five dollars is a mem- 
ber for the year. The money thus obtained, after 
paying necessary expenses, is applied in the first in- 
stance, to the production of a large and costly ori- 
ginal engraving, in the highest style of American 
art. For every five doijlars paid by him, every mem- 
ber receives a copy of this engraving. Every mem- | 
ber also receives an annual report, containing the 
proceedings and addresses at the annual distribution, 
a list of the members, &c., and sometimes an addi 
tional work of art. The residue of the money is 
applied to the purchase of American works of art— 
patuting, sculpture, &c.,.—varying in price from | 
twenty to several hundred dollars. ‘These works of | 
art—the paintings being richly framed—are public- | 
ly distributed, by lot, among all the members, on the | 
i‘ryday belore Christmas in each year; every mem- 
ber having one share for every five dollars paid by 
him. ach member is thus certain of receiving in 
return Ue value of the five dollars paid, and also a 
chance of drawing a painting, or other work of art 
of great value. ‘Ihe income of the Arit-Union last 
year was more than $16,000, and the number of 
paintings distributed 123. The Art—Union-rooms 
also cunlain a fine picture gallery, which is always 
hung with paintings, and is always open free of 
charge. ‘The committee have already purchased 
reveral pictures of great value, by our most distin- 
guished arlisis, Which may be seen at the rooms.— 
ihe engraving for 1346, “Sir Walter Raleigh part- 
ing with bis wile on the morning of bis execution,” 
frum Leutz's fine picture, is now engraving in line, 
of the largest size of J9$ by 154 inches, by Burt. 
W. C. Bryant, Esq., is president. We learntrom | 
the annual report, that the Union now numbers 3,233 | 
meabers, and has an income of over $16,000. Dur- | 
ing the year, 123) paintings were purchased from 45 | 
wuPlisls. Lhe lustitution seems to us an excellent one, | 
well calculated, not only to foster a taste for the 
fie aris, bul lo encourage nalive merit aud genius. 
{ Phila. Inq. 
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NEW TARIFF OF THE PAPAL STATES. 


IMPORT DUTIES. 

1. Woollen cloths of every description, per 100) 
Roman Ib. net, 25 scudi; formerly 60 sc., reduced 
Sos per cent. 

®. Common woollen manufacture, noalteration. | 

3 Pure silk manutactures, per 1UU Rowman Ib. net, 
100 scudi; no alteration. 

4. Mauulactures of mixed materials, silk, &c., per | 
100 Roman Ib. net, 40 scudi; formerly 100 sc. reduc- | 
ed 5U per cent. 

5. Cotton manufactures, per 100 Roman Ib. net, 8 
scudi; formerly 12 se., reduced 23) per cent. 

6. Sugar, raw and refined, per 100 Roman Jb., 
gross, 1 scudi, 80 baj , formerly 3 sc.; reduced 40 per 
cent 

7. Coffee, per 100 Ib. gross, 2 scudi, 40 baj., for- 
merly2 sc., 75 9., reduced 13 per cent. 

EXPORT DUTIES. 

White or colored cocoon sik, per 100 Ib. gross, 60 
baj.—tormerly half, now coubled. 

Raw tartar, per 100 1b. gross, 50 baj.—formerly 
balf, now doubled. 


Napies trosacco pury. By an ordinance dated 
17th June, the king of Naples has reduced the duties 
om mauufactured tobacco from 30 to 18 ducats the 
quintal, add the duties on leaf tobacco from 15 to 9 | 
ducals. 


Sounp BELT TAnirF—Danisu. Department of state, | 
Washington. July 1, 1846. Official wotice has been 
received at the departwent. of state, from the go- | 
yernment of Denmark, of the following reductions in 


'canal, and control the couwmerce of those seas, 
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fect from the Ist June of the present year—to wit: 
‘}. That the duty on raw or unmanufactured cot- 
ton be reduced from eighteea stivers to ten stivers 


per 100 Ib. 


“2. That the duty on raw sugar be reduced from 
five stivers to four stivers per 100 Ib. 

“3. That the duty on spirits from potatoes or grain, 
are reduced from four stivers to three stivers per 
barrel. 

“4, That the reduction contained in the 11§ of said 
tariff, (Ist January, 1842), with regard to deals from 
Memel, be equaily applicable to deals from all other 
places; and 


“5. That the rate of 56} scheffels to a last,as given | 


in the said paragraph, be changed into 60 scheffels to 
a last. 

‘All of which modifications will hkewise apply 
to shipments through the Hesvig Holstein canal.” 


Trape wires Cina forthe year ending June 30, 


1845. Exports from the U. States to China, 1845. article according to which the distance from— 
Ar’icles. Value. Articles. Value. English mily 
Fish, $264 Skius and furs, 9,510 | Oahu to Panama, 5,282 
Candles, 592 Ginseng, 177,146 | to ‘Tahiti, 2,780 
Lumber, 11,060 Beef, 11,973 | to Fort Jackson, 9,073 
Man. of wool, 8,885 Pork, hams, lard, 12,846 to Columbia river, 2,502 
Naval stores, 1.034 Butter & cheese, 7,577 to Kanmschatka, 3,092: 
Cotton, 120,726 ‘Tobacco, 5,845 to Valparaiso, 6,74): 
Furniture, 5,022 Hats, 392 to Lima, 5,942! 
Porter, ale & cider, 2,841 Leather, 400 to Canton, 5,56 
Boots and shoes, 1.860 Candles and soap, 2,178) Canton to Boston, per Cape Good Hope, 15,03): 
Snuff & man. tob. 13,859 Oii & turpentine, 1,095 | Boston to Oahu, per Cape Horn, 15,08}: 
Cables & cordage, 5,009 Lead, 05,155 Oahu to Canton, Boston, and back, 35,723 
Nails, 673 lron manu’fed, 4,333 | Oahu to New York, per Panama, 7,906 
Spirits from mola. 1,842 Sugar refined, 2,442 , Oahu to New York, per St. Blas, 6,116 
P’d & co]. cotton Twist, yarn and | Oatiu to Lands’ End, per Panama, 10,216: 
goods, 72,887 thread, 1,207 | re ' 
White, 1,059,059 Ot’ cotton man. | Topacco—produced in France. The official tably 
Nankeen, 302,002 goods, 81,231 | of the amount and value of the manufacture and 
Gold and silver _. Paper & statio’y 7,729) growth of tobacco in France, has recently been pup 
coin, 4,550 Art. notenum’d 22,590} lished by the minister of finance. T'he numberof 


Total value of merch. exported to China, $2,079,341 
Total value of merch. imported from do 7,285,914 





excess of imports ever exports, 1845, 5,206,573 
Of the imports into the United States from China, 
in 1845, $5,782.295 paid no duty, $476,970 ad val. 
duties, and $1,026.649 spee:fic duties. Of the total 
in. portation, $7.169,772 were brought in American 
vessels, and $116,142 in foreign vessels. The whole 
of the exports were shipped in American bottoms. 
New York Herald. 
Orium TRADE. Says Rey. Mr. PohIman:—‘'In the 
city of Amoy alone, there are as many as one thou- 
sand opium shops, where the drug can be purchased; 
and facilities are afloided for reclining to smoke it. 
‘To give an idea of the drain of specie from the coun 
try, cn aceonnt of opium, it need enly be menticned 


‘thatthe annual sale of opium at the port of Amoy 
| alone, averages one million two hundred thousand 


dollars; and that there are along the coast of this 
single province, lour other smuggling depots. 


Istumus oF Panama. Within a few years the 
Fiench government has taken great interest in the 
contemplated ship canal tu unite the Pacific and At- 
lantic at the Isthmus of Panama; and has appointed 
a regular commussion of able engineers, geologists, 


| &c. toexamine and repcrt on the feasibility and cost 
of that project, ull of which has been done. 


This 
may account for the zeal manilested by France on 
the Texan and Mexican questions, her alliance with 
England in the war now prosecuting in the Argen- 


The! 
| total annual drain on the finances of the country, 1s | kingdom notin vperatlion, and this because they ave 
estimated at twelve millions of dollars.” 


may endeavor ty obtain the privilege from New Gre- | 


nada, to undertake that project; and when complet- 


This is a new commercia! ambition of France 


| very creditable to her enterprise, but not promising 


a very successiul result. It is not to be supposed 
that England and the United States, the tao great 


commercial nations of the world, would consent to 


allow France to mount guard at the mouth of the 
But 
avother trouble has arisen. ‘The French geologists 
report that immense quantities of gold are washed 
outof the sands of the river at the Isthmus, which 
crosses a number of rocks under which are buried 


amore gold than all France contains. In consequence | 
of which a company has been formed, not to did the; when the steamboat Walk-in-the-water 
This is quite an| Lake Erie, and went as far as Mackinac, th r 
Gold | ullima thule of western navigation, for the purpe 


canal, but to search for this gold. 
ublortunate discovery for the grand canal. 
hunting is pOW the project. 


never be completed. [Exchange paper. 


/ed to hold the key of the important commerce of the | 
_two great oceans, 




















tine Republic, and the frequent reference of M. Gui- | 


‘zuttoan American “balauce of power.” France| 


/ol traders have gene out this seasou, takiwyg with 


‘The Panama canal will | ul carrying up the American Fur Company's " 
‘in 1826 or 1827, steamboats first moved upon LA 


| business lo 32,267. 


———- 








| the general tariff of sound and Belt dues, to take ef- STEAM NAVIGATION OF THE PaciFic. A letter fro 
. . ki 
Valparaiso mentions the arrival there on the 19i, 


May of the British steam frigate Sampson, Capta 
Henderson, in 88 days from Portsmouth. She gto 


ped at Madeira for coals, and in the Straits of Mad 
gellan she sent men on shore to cut wood, to gy | 
She remained at a Chiliay Set, 


her exhausted fuel. 
tlement fer several days. She proved an exce 
sea boat, both under steam and under sail, and 
frequently at the rate of 12 knots an hour. 


straits of Magella , which caused much delay 
of which she would have avoided had she been gy 


plied with fuel. She was refitting at Valparaiso, and 
wailing for orders from the Admiral, who was on thy 


coast of Mexico. | Boston Daily Advertise, 


Distances. 


warehouses known to the government fow amouny 
lo 3o7, and the uumber of persons enzaged in the 
The total of the sales nade by 
the excisemen to the retailers during the years 
valued at 106,696,706 francs; the retaslers have sold 
the same to consumers 122,120,006 franes. The tolal 


profit has therefore been 15,423,220 francs, averap 


ing 475 francs to each retailer. The amount com 
su. ed in weight, 18 17,407,948 kilograms, being dll 
grammes, (or 8,176 grains of troy weight) for every 
vb, WOMan and child in the Kingdom, 

Beet Roor suGAR IN France. The manufactur 
of beet sugar, the present year, surpasses (oa te 
markable extent that of any previous year. Ali 
end of last May there had been manutactured 8 
UUU,U00 pounds of sugar, nearly ten millions more 
than any previous year. This paid into the treasury 
of the eouutry over eight millions franes or two aid 
and a hall millions more than last year. ‘There art 
now no less than three hundred and six manulacl 
rics ix full operation, and only three in the whole 


‘a> much sugar as they can store. ‘Thirty wawulae 
tories have been added to the list during the pai 
year. So that it will be seen that the rivais ol Ili 
sugar cane are dispused to meet with courage lit 
struggle juvited by the recent Jaw by which the 


are placed, so far as duties are concerned, on a level 


Rumors prevail that negouations have agai veel 
opened between England aud Brazil for tne adult 
sium of the sugar ol the latter country. 

Santa Fe trape. A letter written at Indepe 
dence, Missuuri, on the 26th of August, and publi 
in the St. Louis Republican, furnishes some statist 
cal details uf the trade of Sauta Fe and tie soutliel 
Viexican Provinces, whicn ts much greater this ed 
tuan any former one, owning matily to the closii's® 
the ports on the seaboard. Thirty nine cowpatle 





them 413 wagous, which are in the charge of a duit 
800 men. ‘Ibe value of the goods carried out 
these traders is estimated at nearly a muition ol dol 
jars. Among the list of traders we observe the pained 
of the following Baitimvreans, viz:—Messrs. thls 
mau and Barney, and Edmund Hofman, having ¥! 
thein nine wagons. 

Tue take Trave. Extract from a letter addre* 
ed toR. McClelland, chairman of the committee uf 
commerce in congress, by James L. Barton, €84:_ j 

The Lake trade began its present career 10 isl? 

navigalé 
eo ine 


yuu 
Sy 


lent 
ran 
: : lf ; Captaing 
Henderson is of opinion that if he had repleniste 
his supply at Rio Janerio, he might have made th 
voyage from England to Valparaiso in 30 days, Sty 
encountered a succession of severe weather in the 
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reen Bay; 9 trip to Chicago, then an open roadstead, 
gsalso made. In 1833, there were 11 steamboats, 
gilt at a cost of $360,000 on the Lakes, and the pas- 
ngers carried to and from Lake Ports during that 
ear, were 61,485. Three trips were made during 
g season to the Upper Lakes, two to Chicago and 
ne to Green Bay. The trip between Buffalo and | 
hicago occupied twenty two days. Inthe year fol | 
pwing, 18 boats, costing $600,000, were plying, and | 
yo trips were made to Green Bay, and three to) 
reen Bay, and three to Chicago. ‘The business 
mounted to $7,272 65—the greatest part of which 
as done west of Detroit, as a boat running from 
oint made all the trips to Chicago.. The business 
ncreased SO rapidly, however, that in 1839,a re- 
yiar line of eight boats ran between Buffalo and 
icago- 
rf 1340, the number of boats on the Lakes was 
g—from 150 tons and upwards—one of them being 
50 tons burthen,—and the cost of their construc- | 
ion was $2,200,000. The business west of Detroit, 
js year, amounted to $201 838 62. In 184], six 
oats of the largest class made 15 day trips between 
Buffalo and Chicago; and the Chicago and Green 
Bay boats, during the same season earned the sum of 
1,803 29, derived from business of a legitime 
haracter—the agricultural product from Lake Mi- 
higan, and the lead and shot from the mines, show- 
gfor the first time in considerable quantities,— 
aving brought their proportion to the amount of 
arnings. 
lt is thus seen that in the short space of 7 years, 
ne business Of the Lakes, west of Detroit, done by 
teamboats, has risen from $6,272 75, to $226,352 46 
tthe close of 1841, the sail vessels owned on Lake 
de and the Upper Lakes, was about 250, varying in 
ize from 30 to 350 tous, built at a oost of $1,250,000, 
id doing on an average, a business of $750,000.— 
he value of freight west of Detroit is not stated, but | 
must be many thousand dollars 
, 1845, there were the following vessels owned 
nd running on the Lakes, above Niagara Falls, as 
pear as careful inquiry can determine: 
leamboats, 52 
propellers, 8 
Brigs, ou 
bchooners, 270 


—_— 





20,500 tons. 
2.500 

11,000 

42,000 


380 76,000 tons. 
The cost of the construction of these vessels was 
4,600,000. 
During the same year, there were upon Lake On- 
rio 7 steamboats, which confined their trade to that 
ke,and 8 large propellers, and about 100 brigs 
nd schooners, the greatest number of which ex- 
ended their operations even to the extreme end of | 
ake Michigan. ‘The tonnage owned and built on 
ake Ontario, is estimated at 8,0U0 tons, and the 
ost of construction at $1,500,000. Large additions 
ave since been made, not only to the tonnage on 
ake Ontario, but on the other Jakes also. ‘The in- 
tease during the year is set down at 47 vessels of 
1127 tons, constructed at a cost of $650,000. 
The disasters on the Lakes during the last five 
tars, have lost more than four hundred lives, and in 


so that commerce has been impeded, and the St. 
Clear Flats are mentioned, especially, as being of 


serious detriment to the true interests of the trade of 
the Lakes. 

A trade that has grown up during the short space 
of thirteen years, froma mere traffic with Indians. 
toa commerce of nearly $100,000 000, deserves the 
kindliest cherishing on the part of the national le 
gislature. It shoujd set up all proper guards against 
dangers, free the channels of communication, and 
give to those engaged in the Lake trade as much at- 
tention and as many facilities, as are extended to 
those who send their ships across the Atlantic or 
drive a coasting business. 


THE LAKE country. In a few years the trade 


was in 1819, and in 1826 steamboats navigated Lake 


steamers which cost $360,000, and which conveyed 
to and from the Lake ports 61,485 passengers. In 
1834 there were 18 steamboats in the trade which 
cost $600,000, in 1845, the following vessels navi- 
gated the Lakes above the falls of the Niagara:— 
Steamboats 52, 29,500 tons. 


cost of the construction of these vessels was $4,000,- 
000. In the same year there were on Lake Ontario 
7 steamboats, 8 large propellers and 100 brigs and 
schooners. ‘The tonnage is estimated at 8,000. The 
navigation of the Lakes is critical and requires great 
‘mprovement ia jight houses, beacons, buoys, &c. 

Pert or Bosron. Arrivals and clearances during 
the month of August, 1846: 

Ships. Barks. Brigs. Schrs. Sloops. Total. 

Arrivals, 19 42 142 534 16 8753 
Foreign, 14 18 49 126 0 207 
Coastwise, 3 24 93 403 16 3=—-546 
Clearances, 15 34 112 277 445 
Coastwise, 1] 20 513 132 223 
Foreign, 4 14 58 146 222 


schirs. were British, and the remainder American. 
Of the foreign clearances, 1 ship 22 brigs, and. 120 
schooners were British. 
Tue suGar crop. Crops of Louisiana, for the 
sixteen years: 
hhds. 
187,000 Crop of 
200 OVO 
100,000 
140,000 
90,000 
87,000 


hhds. 
65,000 
1836, 70,000 
1835, 30 O00 
1834, 100,000 
1833, 75,000 
1832, 70.000 

1839, 115,600 1829, 48,UU0 

1838, 70,000 1828, 88,000 
in regard to the growing crop the Times says— 


Crop of 1845, 
1844, 
1343, 
1342, 
1$41, 
1540, 


1837, 


dered as favorable as they were at the same time 
last year, and when it is borne in mind that the yield 
then promised to exceed that of any former season, 


argoes, of more than $1,000,000. During the bots- 
erous weather lasi fali, there were sixty lives lost, 
Hirly six vessels driven ashore, twenty of which be- 


ame total wrecks, and four foundered al sea with } 


Mire loss of crews. ‘The aggregate of property so 
ucrificed was over $200,000. 

During 1845, the amount of flour and wheat which 
assed over the Lakes from Ohio, and the other 


| hds. as compared with the crop of 1844, it is a sul-| 
ficient proof of the very precarious nuture of the | 


cultivation in this climate. In consequence of the 


in the early part of August, the plant is actually 
backward, and is thus more exposed to the influence 


lands pluced under cultivation, will compensate, as 





= bordering them, was more than 1,500,000 bar- 
ls. 


In 1833, the business on Lake Michigan was done | 


ysleau.boats, and produced only $4,355, and now 
’#t poruon of our Lake country requires 40,000 
bis Of sieam and sail vessels to do its business. 
lie number of passengers passing on all the Lakes 
Uring 1845, as near as can be ascertained, was 
Out 250,000, and the business above mentioned is 
Xclusive of passengers. ‘The total commerce of 
e Lake is nearly $00,000,000. 
These statistics of progress and present value are 
esenied, for the purpose of showing how strong a 
ait there is upon congress to iu: prove the naviga- 
on of the Lakes, that many of the serious disad- 
anlages under which its commerce labors, may be 
ihdrawn and its natural progress be facilitated.— 
“ Shores of the Lakes are not marked with light 
uses, and had they been, much of the terrible loss 
during the gales Jast fall would have been avert- 
nas + harbors are either left unprotected, or 
- me been commenced and jeft unfinished; in 
ra instances the half ficished improvement be- 
84 greater impediment to navigation tnan existed 


the crop may exceed that of last year. I'he ratioon 
-eane is bad, and will yield poorly, whilst the plant 


unusually good. [New Orleans Times. 


BrRazit TRADE. Four vessels from Rio Janerio 
reached here yesterday, with cargoes of cofiee, all o! 
which, together with vessels for other ports, sailed 
Rio under convoy of the United States frigate Con- 
stitution. This proceeding was deemed necessary in 
consequence of the war with Mexico, and the belief, 
that prevailed at Rio, that Mexican privateers were 
cruising against American commerce. The trade 
with the United States had sutlered much injury in 


[ Buallimore American Sept. 21. 


of the war. 


Butfaio Commercial learns from a gentleman who 
has just returned from the Wisconsin river, that 
bordering on that river, about ten or fifteen miles 
norib of Helena, is antimony ore of the richest quaii- 





{ 
*re. Bars have been permitted to accumulate, 


ty and in the greatest abundance. ‘The ore is as 





and commerce of the Lake Country will nearly | 
equal the commerce of the Atlantic. At the present | 
it exhibits evidence of gigantic increase. It is known | 
that the first steamboat which reached Mackinaw | 


Michigan. In 1833 there were on the Lakes, eleven | 


Brigs 50, 11,000 tons. | 
Schooners 270, 42,000 total 380, 76,000 tons. The) 


6:3 


rich as the Galena or lead ore, and will yie!d about 
RS per cent. pure antimony. It is found just where 
the broad field of copper ore stretching to the north 
and west crops out on the surface, and is as easily 
raised asthe lead ore. Furnaces for roasting the 
sulphur in the ore, leaving the article in that state 
known as the crude antimony of commerce, can be 
erected at an expense of about two hundred and fifty 
dollars. When thus prepared it is worth two or three 
times as much as lead, 

Traps or Sr. Louis. Imporjs into St. Lous by 
way ef the river, during the year ending on the 30th 
May last: 

772,464 pigs lead, 

80,971 bars lead, 

171,294 bbls and half 
flour, 

39,467 bbis pork, 

624,945 Ibs buik pork, 

14,314 bls &hf bis beef 
9,936 casks & boxes 3 273 bbis wine, 
bacon, 2,678 bls malt liquor, 

280,535 ibs bulk bacon 254 bbls sperm oil, 

34,888 bbls and kegs 892 bis linseed oil, 
lard, 7,584 bis & kegs fish, 
12,168 bbis and boxes 11,366 bxs & tubs fish, 
cheese, 41,540 bbls salt, 
1,503, casks and bls 113,755 sacks salt, 
tallow, 3,467 chests and } do 
1,451 bbls kegs and tea, 
fiikins butter, 14,082 hhds and bbls 
1,194 sacks, bbls & sugar, 
bx’s beeswax, 46,486 sacks coffee, 


25,834 bushels oats, 
28,540 do barley 
4,013 do rye, 
12,940 bbls molasses, 
32,169 bbls whiskey, 
2,451 bbis gin, bran- 
dv, rum, 








Of the arrivals, | ship, 1 bark, 19 brigs, and 117} 


9,788 coils hemp and 3,571 sacks & bbls 
Manilla rope, onions, 
3.536 pieces bag’ng, 809 sacks feathers, 
24.734 bales hemp, 2,693 tons bar iron, 
5,047 bx’s & sperm 2.793 tons pig do 
tallow can’dg, 3,252 tons castings, 
12.641 boxes soap, 32.735 kegs nails, 
221.696 dry hides, 4,836 boxes tin plate, 
32 042 butfalo robes, 736 tierces rice, 
30.450 assorted skins, 3,354 bbis flaxseed, 
3.170 packages furs, 515 bbls hemp seed, 
16,696 pkgs cotton yn 9,271 kegs & cannis- 
19, GL7 boxes glass, ters powder, 
5811 bxs& kegs tar, 1,237 boxes axes, 
8.998 barrels & sks 2,931 bxs& trunks 
beans, boots, 
6,118 bis&sks green 11,259 boxs & trunks 
& dr’d apples, shoes, 
2,078 bis & -ks dr’d 19,813 reams wrap’g 
peaches, paper, 
| 24,616 boxes an! sks 5,681 do writing do 
| 9,858 hhds tobacco, 1,483 bales oakum, 
6,053 bxs manu’fac 2.U92 kegs while lead, 








The prospects for the growing crop are not consi- | 


| tobaeco, 42, 
2,038 bxs (of 1000) 
| segars, 

| 1,130,353 bus wheat, 
416,572 do corn, 


; 
' 


8Y9 boxes and pkgs 


dry goods, 


3,295 crates & casks 


queensware. 


It is stated that 108 





cold and wet spring, accompanied by continued rain | 
of an early frost; but the increased quantity of new | 
is generally conceded, fur any deficiency arising from | 


/that score; whilst, with a late and favorable season, | 


cane, more especially in Attakapas, is represented as | 


consequence of the distrust arising from the existence | 


AxTIMONY IN Wisconsin.— Valuable discovery. The | 
y 


| STEAMBOATS ON THE Onio. 
| Steamboats have been built at various points on the 
Ohio river this season, the aggregage tonnage of 
| which ts 51,660 tons, and cust $400,000. The total 
| number of steamers on the Ohio and Mississippi, 1s 
Stated to be 75U, the tonnage of which is 160,000 
| tons, and the cost $12,000,000. 

| American coi. The branch mint in Dahlonega, 
| Georgia, coined in the month of August, 7,573 half 
eagles; 1,863 quar. eagles; amounting to $42 522 50. 
[tis supposed all out of American gold. 


| Peacues 1s New York ann Lonpon. We are 
| informed that peaches were sold in New York at 8 
cents a basket. In July, 1843, we saw peaches sold 
in London at ten shillings a piece. We dare not ask 
any body to believe this statement—and yet itis made 
-upoa the evidence which our eyes and ears furnish. 
[Albany Evening Journal. 
THe TARIFF WAR BETWEEN Bexeium anv Hoxie 
_LAND appears to have been a disa-trous ove to the 
former, whatever it may have been for the latter. — 
| In the first five months of 1845 the exports to Hol- 
jand to Belgium amounted in weight to 10,554,265 
kilogrammes, The returns for the corresponding 
months of 1846 show ouly a total of 5,457,355 kilo. 
| Prorerty In Auerria. During the last year, says 
an Algiers journal, there were sold in Algeria 5,250 
estates, amounting together to 12,418,558fr. 
Rice, cultivated on the Rhone. The boltivation of 
rice has beep attempted on the salt lands near the 
mouth of the Rhone, and bas met with perfect suc- 


| cess. 
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INDTAN JOURNAL. 
THE FIRST STEAMBOAT ON LAKE SUPERIOR. 


Extract of a letter to the editor, dated La Poiate, | 


Wednesday September, $th, 1846. 
This morning the high hills of Madeline, and the fo- 


rest clad mountain of its opposite shore looked down | 


with mute astonishment upoa a huge something 
which moved rapidly along without sail, or any other 
apparent propelling pow ers—unless the angry strokes 


it deall the quiet wave on this side and on that, car- | 


ried italong. The first sleam-boat that ever ran on 
Superior reached here on her first trip to-day. I say 
the first steamboat—for the Propeller, mentioned 
heretofore, depends mainly upon her sails, and is 
unable by steam alone, to make her way against 
even less thana gale. But the “Julia Palmer” de- 
pends alone upon her engines,—and as she waits not 
for a fair breeze to leave this port again, but starts 
this evenirg whether winds favor her or not,—I must 
snatch an hour from other duties, to acnowledge the 
receipt by her, of your letters. 1 must write very 
hurriedly. 

Although | came from a land of steamboats, and 
they are not strangers to me, yet | looked upon this 
boat with a different eye and with more interest than 
ever on one befvre,—not that it was about to break 
an unusually long non-intercourse begween us and 
the rest of the world. and that | anticipated intelli- 
gence from *thome sweet home,’’—but from even less 
selfish and more expanded considerations. 1] looked 
upon her graceful form projected against the dark 
green unbroken forest of the opposite shore, and upon 
her motion along the quiet and beautiful wave, not 


as a wearied wanderer beholds a new forined link be- | 


tween him and home.—but as an American, proud 
of the advance which fis country is making in hap- 
Ppiness and prosperity, proud that the rich means of 
real independence, and gevuime sources of that feli- 
city which accompanies a mind expanded with na 

ture herself, are made accessable to the poor and 
oppressed of our crowded Atlantic board, and of the 
world. My mind ran into the future, when those 
hilis shoulu teem with crops, and the bowels of the 


mountain should offer unto man the rich benefits of 


harvest industry, (and not as now be watters for vil 
Jainvus speculations.) | looked into the time when 
the echo of this loveiy strait should awake to the 
stroke of many a steamboat’s paddle, when the rude 
and picturesqve buts which crowd this point, and dot 
the veauliiul margin of the bay, should give place 
lo large bulidings, the depots of a thriving trade,— 
fur believe me, Jaa Pointe 1s to be the New York ot 
Superior, end Madeleime sis Manhattan. 

But the effect of the steamboat on the Indians! — 


Ticy had become impatient for their payment, as | 


well they might, not simply from their crop of wild 
rice, their winter’s subsistence being lost, from the 
advauce of the season while they are so unjustly 
det. ined here, but also from the tact, that alreauy are 
the evenings characterised, by that imtensely clear 
sky,auu cold yellow suuset which so beautifies Oc- 
tuver im the latitude of Maryland i other words, 
ilie season is advancing, and the warm blankets of 
jast year Were insufficient to protect the poor ex- 


posed beings, trom the cold which already makes | 


one shiver ou the vorders of this Lake. Accordingly, 
thei agent, a few days since paid them out their 
blankets and clothing, and awaited the arrival of this 


boal, anlicipauing that she would bring their money. | 


When they beard that a “skotai nalibequon” was tn 
sight they hurried op their pew red or btue leggings, 
and threw their new clean blankets, while, blue or 
scatlel, about them, daubed their faces wiih patuts— 
alithe work of a mon.ent,—and then were in their 
**Supuay Lest” even to Hule-in-ihe Day, about whom 
there Is @ balive HovIliy,— Who puts Op LO Orha- 
meuis avd whe mixes wel with the Indians about 
Lim, bul keeps aloul as though he were, (and he ts), 
far superior to thea, in every respect, even he paint- 
eu the upper part of his lace a bright scarlet, mount 
ed a ew hal, and threw about him tis rich mantie 
oi new biue cloth.* All wentto Pi. au Froid to 
see her approach. When she rounded the point, they 
Lurried aivig man dudiau line, slupping even aod 
wnou along the high vanks which overivok the bay 
and al jast crowded about the tops of the till nearly 
uncer Which the buoal was lo land, awaiting ber ap- 
prouch. ‘Lhe lide cannon thundered forth the Joy 
vi the village, and they were delighted with the 
noise, giving ullerance Lo one of their peculiar cries, 


(uul ihe yell of war Cry), eXpressive Ol their joy. | 
Al last the buat reached the whart and the ludians | 


*) wis Powers could have sew No e-lu-lie- Day, as 
he siood whue the boat Was janding. He was then a 
splesuls modeima novie figure, his tull robe of cloth. 
litroWn abut with a careless vrace that rivelled the 
ihoman ‘Toga, a real natural figure. 








re mice en me rr ee 


| without cause this time. ‘The Jast few mails have con- 














were particularly surprised at her letting off steam, 
and wondered at its continuing so long. When she 
landed they literally took possession of her, and the 
strongest feelings passed through my mind, when | 
| beheld these uncultivated, wild children of the forest, 
| with their gay dresses, painted’ faces and blanketed 


can nansnntiinggna 


| persons on board of, and contrasting with this em- 
biem of civilization. The curiosity of one of them 
was near costing him his life, he fell from the upper 
/deck into the hold amid the machinery, and when 
taken up it was thought that he was dead, but he re- 
covered after awhile, severely hurt however. 

But what was the disappontment of the poor fel- 
lows when they iearned that their money was not 
‘aboard! Shameful! Shameful! And now I more 
strongly believe the reason to be, that Uncle Sam 
has spentin unholy war, the funds belonging to these 
too trustful beings whom they mock by calling them 
children. Never did father treat child like this. Of 
course Mr. Nebody is to blame; he has a vast deal of 
sins to answer for. The reason is that no body makes 
it their especial duty. The Indian has no influential 
friend—and the government or department entrusted 
with duties belonging alike to humanity and to the 
most solemn of obligations, are strangely shamefully 
remiss. Fair promises are brought again, and if 
they be correct, the money will be forthcoming ina 
day or two, if fair winds prevail. 














TUE COTTON CROP. 


The cry of “wolf, wolf”? we verily believe, is not 


| firmed the very worst apprehensions which previous ac- 
/counts had awakened. A letter trom the southwest ex- 
| tremity of the state of Mississippi, to a friend of ours, 
fs pianier in that section, at present in this city, has just 
| been handed to us for perusal. . lt was written to ac- 
quaint the gentleman with the actua! condition of his 
‘own crop aud that of several of his connections and 
friends in that and the neighboring states,and not de- 
signed for publication. The letter, which bears date 5th 
Septemb. r, says:— 

“Itis no longer a matter of conjecture, the cotton crop 
will no doubt be destroyed by the caterpillar. We have 
had three days fuir weather, and it would astonish you 
'o see the injuries already made, it is general, in uplands 
and Juwiand, all. Had the worm have disappeard, I do 
not think there would have been much above a halt 
‘crop. ‘The long continuance of wet weather caused an 
J muimewse falling off of bulls and forms. ‘That crop would 
have been partially regained by a tavorable fall, but the 
/worms have laid waste, or will in a few days, all the 
young growth, aud there will be nothing left but the ma- 
tured bulls on the lower part of the stalk. I do not think 














A A hee es , 


last year’s crop was nothing like an average. There ig 
no disposition on the part of the planters to ship unt 
late in the season. We have received on the West fy 
liciana railroad. nine bales against twelve or 1,500 |ag, 
year the same time. It is distressing to go into the coup. 
try, and witness the destruction of a year’s hard work 
by these worms; and what maks it still worse, itis dou} 
ful whether they wiil be able to get seed out of the pre, 
sent crop to plant the next one with. Yours, =P. Ss. 
Accounts from South Carolina are equally gloomy, 














FRENCH SQUADRON IN THE GULF OF MEXIco. The fyj. 
gate Andromeda, 54, rear Admiral La Puacs, tie 
Blonde and the Nayade, 28 each, the brigs Hussard and 
Pylades, 22 each, and the steamer Connerre, 14 Paixhap 
guns, left Port Royal, Martinique, on the 22d Angus 
They were to be joined by more vessels of war at § 
Doming», and the whole proceed to the Gulf of Mey. 
co, to look after the interests of France in that diree. 
lion. 


Mormon war. A civil war hag commenced in Hap. 
cock county, Illinois, aud a number of citizens on each 
side have been killed and wounded. On the !1th ing, 
the anti- Mormon army, numbering nearly a thousand 
men, with six pieces of artillery approached Nauvo», anj 
commenced a heavy cannonade. They were met by 
the government troops, or Mormons, and a fight of mor 
than an hour ensued. partly with musketry and rifles— 
The anti Mormons were superior in numbers anid ap. 
tillery, but having exhausted their bails, they had t 
withdraw and serd tu Quincy for asupply. The fish, 
was renewed, and continued occasionally up to oy 
last dates, each party receiving reinforcements. The 
governor’s decision to “let them fight it out,”’ is being 
practically iliustrated. 


Monty Markets of Boston, New York. Philadel 
phia, and Balumore, are easier, and rales not so high 
for reliable paper. The secretary of the treasury is daily 
expected in New York, they say, to attempt a Loan, of 
a partof the ten millions which congress authorised hip 
to borrow. A story isin circulation, of enquiries having 
heen forwarded to London, by iis authority, asking 
whether a loan could be negotiated there-—io which it 
is added, the reply received was ‘not whilst a single 
state of the Union continues to repudiate.’ Whelier 
the story is true or false, we have very little doub: that 
such is the understanding amungst the money lords of 
London, 

The receipts for duties at N. York last week, amounted 
to $375,000, and nearly as much the week before. Coa- 
siderable portion of the payments are in treasury notes. 
The collectors continue to receive the notes of the New 
York banks. As they are forbid to deposite in bank, 
they lock them up in safes. So much has already been 
by this means withdrawn from circulation that the com 
munity already suffer for want of small notes for busi 





there can be much above a foursh of a crop gathered. 
[ was through your place yesterday; they are all over it, 
trom the size of a smail straw to full grown, in myriads. 
| From all the information | have been enabled to get, it 
is general throughout this region of cotton grown coun- 
‘uy. On Bayou Bauff, the crop was desirvyed entirely 
t ree wecks ago ‘The upper and lower part of Louisi- 
}ana and Mississippi and ‘l'exas, it must inevitably pro- 
, duce great distress among ihe planters.” 

| From imonuinerable arucles with which the southern 
| papers are crowded, we have room only for the follow- 
Wg: 

“Ruin of the crop.— New Orlcans, Sept. 13. Un fortu- 
nately the ruin of the cotton crop is not hke the ruin of 
| many other interests of which we hearin the papers. Itis 
‘not lnaginary: it is real, positive, palpable. The con- | 
current and corruvoratory testimony of this fact, which | 
we daily receive would more than fiil our paper. In 
-adaition to what we gave on the subject yesterday, we 
|zive to-day the two following letters from gentlemen 

who would not, if they could, deceive us or the public. 

{ Delta. 

East Feliciana, La , Sept. 9, 1846. 
Dear Delia: Surely there never was just such a time in 
the world. TL have only but new come out of my fielr; 
every Jeal of cotton, every bloom, and half grown boli 
Is desireyed; and now they sre nibbling the bark of the 
plant ofl—strippi: g them of their covering, and leaving 
bure and whitered stems dead and sapless in the sun- 
beam. Having nothing now to feed on, the plagues are 
how Crawling in creepixg millions over the fences, in 
the roads, in the woods—everywhere aud everything is 
periectly devoured; and then to see the diove of hogs 





ness operations. 

Treasury nates—The Washington correspondent of 
the Baltimore Sun, who undoubtedly may be quoted 18 
authority in the premises, writes on the t8ih instant— 
“The clerks in the treasury department prepare and re 
gister more than a hundred thousand treasury nos 
every day. If the secretary of the treasury would offer 
a sufficient reward, some Yankee would invent a ma 
chine which, by simply turning a crank, would suppiy 
the world, if necessary.” 


Fiour.—-Prices went up to $5 in the shipping por's 
on receiving the firs: intelligence by the Cambria, The 
demand woald not keep company to that height, and@ 
slight reduction In prices 1s experienced. About 93,000 


| barrels have been sold at New York for shipment since 


the Cambria arrived. 


Liverpool, Sept. 3.—Tobacco. The sales this month 
are 6U6 hiids. viz: 69 Virginia leaf, 156 stemmed, 118 
Kentucky leaf, and 263 stemmed. Of these 57 Vir 
ginia leaf, 44 stemmed, 45 Kentucky leaf, and 4 
stemmed, were taken for Ireland; 47 Kentucky leaf 
for exportation, aid 12 Virginia leat, 112 stenimed, 
26 Kentucky leat, and 259 stemmed by the trade— 
‘the imjorts are 709 bhds. from Virginia, 315 Ne# 
Orleans, 4 Glasgow, a1d 3 Dublin. ‘The mquiry has 
veen moderate for all kinds throughout, the export 
demand being very small, and manufacturers 09! 
supplying their immediate wants. No alteration to 
notice in prices. 


. - . ) A, 
Execrions. ‘The Vermont returns are yet incompe? 





fuvtentng on them by the mouthful—bab! it is sickening 
—worm-fed poth! Never have 1 seen such a sight.— 


starved tu death, having eaten themselves out uf house 


and home—and such a smell! Oh, dissecting roums! | 


Althouvh the whigs have gained over 1,100, and the lo" 


: sg n0 
: : ' cos fall 6 or 720 short of last year’s vote, tere & 
Cords of worms are tying dead in the roads and fields, | y 


> . 4 : a tet t 
election of governor, the whig candidate falling ane 
| 1,000 votes short of the aggregate loco and abvlill! 
votes. Last year he fell 2,300 vires short of electio”. 


a 4 * ‘ ‘ se ! ! rg 3 ‘ - " ! 3 ag 
te ure perfume shops to (hem. 1 lus they are in petateoe a) lie whigs, according tu the Watchman, (lucv) er 
(pied up several laches in beight, while every branch | majority of 16 in the senate and 39 in the house,—9° 


} aud twig is heavy with us hideous burthen. xi 
__ We are a used-up race—and if we don’t get two bitts 


a , ) ure 
| joint bailot. W. Henry and G. P. Marss. Soya? 
lelected to congress. ‘Ihe Patriot, a lucu papers re h 


‘for cotton now, we may give up. Many planters Who | that Commer, (loco) is elected by 4 votes. ‘Ihe Walch 


are usually in receipt of 250 to 300 bales, will make from 


30 to 50, Yours in haste, REDWOOD. 


WVoodville, Miss., Sept. 10, 1846. 

Gentlemen: For your saustaction, and others who are 
more directly interested, 1 will inform you that the 
wornis have stripped every field of cotton in ths part of 
ihe country. ‘There is net a green leaf to be seen, and 
ihey have now commenced on the bolls more than haif 
giown. The crops in this section will reach from one 
fourth to one-half of what was meade last year, and the 


man, also loco, makes his majority 30. The Woods’ 
Mercury, (whig) says he tails by 215 votes. li a 
district, the majority against the loco candidate, +" 
is about 1,300, the abulition vote being heavy. 


Moine. The returns are nearly all received. ~ 
candidate will have a requisite majority for gover!” 
One juco and one whig elected to congress; 10 a 
iricts no choice, and one district yet doubiful. st 
iittcal complexion of the sevate uncertain. ‘The h0™ 
50 far, has 32 whigs, 19 locos, and 43 no choice 


Neithet 
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